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INTRODUCTION. 

Some explanation may be necessary as to how this 
book came to be written, for I am not vain enough to 
suppose, propria motUy that the reminiscences of so 
unimportant a person as myself can prove of much 
interest to the general public ; and I have no recol- 
lections of eminent personages, nor piquant little bits 
of scandal, with which to regale the eyes of my readers 
— if I have any ; nor can I relate thrilling adventures 
during campaigns or on the field of battle, for I never 
was fortunate enough to be engaged in active service ; 
but, having served in the Army for some years, and 
visited various parts of the world during my younger 
days, and having been fond of every description of 
field-sport, as a matter of course I have passed through 
scenes of greater or less excitement, and have also 
heard tales of adventures that befel others. 

Being endowed with a pretty good memory, I have 
at times told some of these stories to friends and 
relatives, during the cheerful after-dinner conversation 
round the mahogany, or in the still more unrestricted 
intercourse of the midnight smoking-room, where 
the fumes of the soothing weed and the exhilarating 
effects of good liquor may have imparted to them a 
zest which they will, perchance, lack when deprived 
of those adjuncts. 

On some of these occasions the question has been 
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asked, * Why do you not write out these stories, and 
publish them ? ' * Because no one would read them ii 
I did, and I hate the trouble of writincj,' has been my 
reply ; to which came the rejoinder, * If we like to 
hear them, why should not others like to read them ? 
— and it would not be much trouble, whenever you 
have a spare hour, to write a few pages as they come 
back to your recollection.' 

So, thus encouraged, I have from time to time 
jotted down these tales, and, having found a publisher 
who looks upon them with a favourable— perhaps 
too favourable — eye, I venture to submit them to 
the reading public. 

Never having made any notes, I have been obliged 
to trust entirely to memory, and hence my remem- 
brance of places, distances, &c., is necessarily imper- 
fect after such a lapse of time, although I believe the 
relation of the actual facts to be tolerably accurate. 

In some of these stories, when I have believed that 
my friends would not like their names to appear ; and 
in others, where the actors appear in a ridiculous, or 
even more objectionable, light, I have either sup- 
pressed the names, or given such noms de plume aii 
would conceal their identity from all but the very few 
personally acquainted with the occurrences related 
but in the remainder I have given the real names oi 
those comrades —many alas ! now no more — who par- 
ticipated in the adventures, or of whose exploits ] 
have heard. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HOME-SERVICE SCENES. 

In the following pages it is not intended to present 
to the reader anything like a connected narrative, 
but merely to sketch a few of the more interesting, 
amusing, or ridiculous scenes witnessed or heard 
of during a service of some years in Her Majesty's 
Army ; with some incidents and tales of sport and 
adventure. 

I shall not easily forget the delight with which I 
joined the regiment to which I had been appointed, 
at a county town in the north of Ireland, during the 
autumn of 1837. 

I was but little over seventeen years of age, and 
all was new and charming to a lad just emancipated 
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from school ; and the glitter of the epaulettes on /^^ 
full-dress coat, which in those days I only occasioa aJZ -^ 
wore, that caught my eye each time I turned my hea^r^ 
was not more bright than my anticipation of pleasure 
and happiness, now that I had become my own 
master so far as the authority of a pedagogue was 
concerned. 

The regiment was an excellent one. The Colonel 
was deservedly respected and loved by officers and 
men ; the majors and captains, good soldiers and 
good fellows ; and the subalterns, generally speaking, 
as good a setof* jolly companions every one' as could 
be wished. 

I must say a few words about our old Colonel. 
Somewhat short of stature, not fat, but very broadly 
and robustly built, he still retained much of the 
activity of former years. His once dark hair was 
strongly shaded with silver, and though his clear grey 
eye could look veiy stem when displeased, it usually 
beamed from a face redolent of good humour and fun. 
A capital soldier, he had seen much service as a young 
man during the great war, but the hardships he had 
passed through left no sign on his cherry -red cheeks 
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and the still more rubicund tip of his nose, produced 
by the steady absorption of a bottle of old port every 
night after mess, and sometimes, on great occasions, 
of a double dose of that medicine. 

But the dear old man was no drunkard, nor did he 
ever in his conversation or conduct show any signs of 
having taken too much, though at times, after the 
aforesaid double dose, he used, on rising from table, 
to find that his legs were not quite so steady as they 
might be, and that he could scarcely have performed 
the goose-step ; and upon these occasions an amusing 
scene often took place, which was witnessed by the 
officers with much interest, especially if the moon was 
shining brightly. 

The barracks were built on three sides of a square, 
the two wings projecting forward. The main building 
was occupied by the men, the wings were officers' 
quarters; at the end of the left wing, facing the 
barracks, were the Colonel's rooms, at the end of the 
right wing the mess-room. On the high barrack 
square wall, at a distance of about a hundred yards 
from the main building, and exactly opposite its 
centre, was a large round white target painted 
on the wall, and used for teaching recruits to take 
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aim, which showed clear and distinct in the mcx)n- 
light. 

The old Colonel's proceeding was as follows. On 
finding his legs inclined to betray him, he never would 
attempt to walk straight across from one wing to the 
other, but, leaving the mess-house door, he fixed his 
gaze on the white target, and moved deliberately and 
perfectly steadily to it ; when he arrived there he 
wheeled round, and, placing his back to the target, 
took a fresh departure towards his own quarters, 
which he reached in the same deliberate and perfectly 
steady manner. He only worked this traverse, if that 
be the proper term, on moonlight or clear nights, 
when he could see the target ; if the night was so dark 
that he could not see it, he appeared to conclude that 
no one could see him, and that, therefore, it did not 
matter if his footsteps were a little unsteady in cross- 
ing from one wing to the other. 

Another story of the good old Colonel, and I 
have finished with him. Peace to his memory, for 
he has long been dead. Although a most courteous 
gentleman, he hated anything approaching affectation, 
and any person giving himself airs in his presence 
was speedily put down. 
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It chanced that a young officer in the Household 
Brigade — (there are donkeys as well as good fellows 
in the Guards, as in all regiments) — had come on a 
visit to a gentleman of the neighbourhood, and, some 
of the officers having made their acquaintance, they 
were asked to dine at mess. After dinner, when the 
wine went round, the young guardsman took a glass 
of claret, but at the next round he passed the claret, 
and helped himself to sherry. The Colonel, who 
was sitting opposite him, observed this, and said 

most courteously to him, *I am afraid, Mr. , 

you do not like our claret ; we rather pride ourselves 
upon it.' * Ah ! thank you. Colonel,' lisped out the 
young man ; * but I never drink any but Cockburn's 
claret.' The Colonel looked astounded ; presently 
recovering himself, he roared out in stentorian tones, 

* President of the Mess Committee ! ' * Here, sir,' re- 
sponded the officer who held that post. * Whom do 
we get our claret from } ' * Cockburn and Campbell, 
sir.' Fixing his eyes upon the young fellow across 
the table, the Colonel gave vent to a sonorous 

* Humph ! ' and said no more ; but it was enough — a 
volume was contained in it. 
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Of course, for some weeks after joining the regi- 
ment I was pretty tightly kept at drill, but that soon 
passed ; and, as there was little or no duty to be done, 
all the officers had plenty of time for such amuse- 
ments as the town and neighbourhood could afford, 
and some of my brother subalterns being rather wild 
blades, not a few absurd scenes and extraordinary 
events occurred in this pursuit of pleasure. During 
the winter season, the foxhounds met near enough to 
be reached twice a week, a good pack of harriers 
were accessible on two other days ; and in summer, 
salmon and trout fishing and boating upon the 
beautiful lake afforded many a pleasant hour to those 
who enjoyed such sports. 

If * early to bed and early to rise ' mfeans going 
to roost in the small hours of the morning and rising 
again almost with the lark, we zealously obeyed that 
precept. How we did without any sleep to speak of 
is still a mystery to me, but I suppose whisky-punch 
has a restorative power, if one only takes enough of 
it, and no great fault could be found with our party 
on that score ; indeed, sometimes the enough became 
too much, and many a funny scene was the conse- 
sequence, though, as a rule, the fault of intemperance 
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was confined to two or three habitual topers, and the 
generality of our body, though not averse to a jovial 
glass, were as sober a set as need be. 

During the summer a large party would at times 
visit the detachments of the regiment, dine with their 
brother officers there, and return after dinner to head- 
quarters ; and the mode of transit was usually an 
Irish car and a couple of nags in tandem, which took 
five persons, two on each side, and one on the box, 
who drove. . 

On one occasion a party of fifteen, occupying 
three cars, had thus visited the detachment at Cavan, 
between twenty and thirty miles from head-quarters ; 
and about midnight were returning, after a jolly 
evening, all considerably elevated by the good com- 
pany and good liquor they had been enjoying. Two 
of the party, Jackson and Thomson — these names 
will do as well as any others — were habitually given 
to excess, and were very drunk. About half a dozen 
miles from home a race was proposed, to see which 
should arrive first, and in each of the three cars the 
horses were put to full gallop. They were not hired 
hacks, but belonged to some of the party, who hunted 
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them in winter, and summered them in that manner, 
after the fashion of the British subaltern. 

One of the cars had by far the best team, and 
soon shot ahead of the other two, which, more evenly 
matched, kept alongside of each other for a mile or 
more. At length, an unlucky swerve on the part of one 
or the other, or perhaps of both, brought the two cars 
together in a crash : the demolition of both and the 
distribution of the occupants over the road were the 
immediate results. Wild with the excitement of the 
race, the cry arose from all simultaneously, * Jump on 
the horses ! jump on the horses ! we'll catch those 
fellows yet' As quickly done as said ; the four horses 
were stripped of their harness (save the bridles), which 
was thrown on the road amidst the debris of the cars, 
and, two on each horse, eight of the party often were 
off in hot pursuit of their comrades, and, overtaking 
them, galloped furiously, whooping and cheering, to 
barracks, where, after a parting glass, all went to bed, 
without bestowing a thought upon the two of the 
party who had been left behind. 

These two were Jackson and Thomson. Much too 
far * concerned in liquor ' for such active exertions, they 
remained where they fell when the others rode off. 
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Next morning, as they did not appear on parade, 
their absence was accounted for by the breakdown of 
the previous night ; but, as the day wore on and 
nothing was heard of or from them, their comrades 
became alarmed, and it was resolved, if they did not 
come in that night, that two parties of two each, on 
hack cars, should start early next morning, and scour 
the country within a certain radius in search of them. 
In the morning, as there were still no signs of the 
truants, this plan was carried out, the parties agree- 
ing to meet at a certain rendezvous towards evening. 

The search was fruitless for a good many hours, 
but at last, pretty late in the afternoon, as one of the 
cars passed the mouth of a small * boreen,* as a very 
narrow lane with high banks is termed in Ireland, 
voices were heard some distance up it. Stopping the 
car, jumping off, and going into the boreen, a curious 
sight presented itself. A couple of whisky bottles, 
one empty, the other nearly so, stood in the bottom 
of the lane ; upon either bank reclined Jackson and 
Thomson, still as drunk as flies, and the conversation 
consisted of an amicable dispute as to which should 
have the next taste at the bottle, each wishing the 
other to take it. 
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However, they were roused and induced to ac- 
company their friends to the car, when all proceeded 
to the public-house designed for the rendezvous, 
where they were soon joined by the party with' the 
other car. 

One of the search party was the assistant surgeon, 
and he at once saw that the two culprits were in want 
of food, so ordered dinner — the eternal eggs and bacon 
of an Irish inn, and, as he feared an attack of delirium 
tremens if he suddenly stopped their liquor, he was 
obliged to allow them a glass or two of grog with 
it ; after which the party started on their return 
home. The inn was about three miles from the 
barracks, but to reach the latter they were forced to 
pass along the main street of the town for a consider- 
able distance. All went well until they arrived at 
the outskirts of the town, but there the two maniacs, 
for such they temporarily were, who had been gradu- 
ally getting more and more excited, became perfectly 
furious, and it required all the force their comrades 
could employ to keep them on the cars. Fortunately 
neither of them were powerful men, while the search 
party was composed of four of the strongest among 
the officers of the regiment It would never do to 
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drive through the street, even at night, which was 
fast closing in, with a struggle going on upon the 
cars ; but what was to be done ? there was no other 
route. The cars were stopped : luckily each had a 
large and deep well, with a board and cushion to 
cover it, and railings on each side near the top to 
afford air. The hands and feet of the two inebriates 
were tied with their own handkerchiefs, and they 
were crammed each into the well of a car, the board 
and cushion replaced, upon which their custodians 
leaned with all their force, and the party drove on. 
But if their limbs had been reduced to quietude, 
their tongues had not been tied, and, as the cars 
drove rapidly through the town, screams, curses, and 
unparliamentary language of all sorts proceeded from 
them. 

Fortunately but few people were abroad, for the 
evening had turned very wet, but those who were 
stared with all their eyes at the four gentlemen sitting 
quietly on the cars, and apparently giving vent to the 
most awful yells and bad language ; for the night was 
too dark, and the street too dimly lighted, to show 
whether their lips moved, and it apparently came 
from them. 
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At last they reached the barracks, and the 
prisoners were released from durance vile. But a 
change had come over their spirits, the excitement 
had passed off, and they were now persecuted un- 
fortunates, brothers in affliction ; and the result of 
this sentimental turn was that they would not be 
parted, but would share the same bed. As Jackson's 
room was on the ground-floor, and he had a large 
double bed in it, no objection was made to this ; and, 
after pulling off" their clothes, they were bundled into 
the bed together, where they almost immediately fell 
asleep, and their comrades left, heartily tired of 
them, to get some refreshment after their long day's 
work. 

It was a bright summer morning, about eight 
o'clock the next day, when two of their captors of the 
day before opened Jackson's door to pay them a visit, 
and see how they were ; but the intruders were con- 
siderably startled to see the barrel of a huge horse- 
pistol pointed at them from the bed. A rapid and 
somewhat undignified retreat took place, but, as the 
shutters had not been closed and the room was en 
the ground-floor, by concealing -themselves and 
peeping in at the window, they could see what 
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was going on inside ; and it was a most absurd 
scene. 

The two incorrigible topers had awakened early, 
and Jackson, going to a cupboard in the room, which 
in the hurry of the last night's proceedings no one 
had thought of searching, found there a bottle of 
whisky, and also a large old flint horse-pistol, which, 
however, was unloaded, and for which there was no 
ammunition. Finding also a tray and two glasses, 
he had returned to bed, and there the two were sitting 
up in the bed, side by side, still drinking. But the 
absurdest thing of all was that their madness had 
taken a new turn, and it seemed that both had decided 
to leave this world, and that Jackson was to shoot 
Thomson, and himself afterwards. 

Placing the barrel of the pistol to his friend's ear, 
he pulled the trigger, of course without effect, on 
which Thomson shook his head solemnly, and said, 
in a most lugubrious tone, * No go, old fellow ! try 
again ; ' — when Jackson hammered the flint with a 
teaspoon that he had taken from the cupboard, and 
tried another shot with a similar result. 

As soon, however, as it was seen that the pistol was 
unloaded, the room was entered, the two * brothers in 
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affliction ' were separated, and, proper precautions 
being taken to keep them from getting drink, they 
30on got well. 

It is as well to say, in explanation, that, through the 
kindness of one of the old captains, the whole affair 
was kept from the good old Colonel's ears ; and, with- 
out being actually told what was not the fact, he wa* 
led to imagine that they had been hurt in the upset 
and so leave from parade was obtained for them 
until they recovered, or/els^it might have gone very 
hard with them. 

Some other strange adventures impress themselves 
upon my recollection of that period of fun and frolic 
and among them the one I am about to relate, as 
being an occasion on which, while still but a boy oi 
seventeen, I was concerned in what is termed an affair 
of honour. 

The laws against duelling were not so severe as 
they are at present, or, at all events, were not so 
rigorously enforced, even on this side of St. George's 
Channel, and were an absolute nonentity in the sister 
island — that is, after the affair had taken place ; for if 
information of an intended breach of the peace of 
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that nature were conveyed to the police authorities, 
they were bound to do, and always did, their 
best to prevent it, and to arrest the offenders 
against the law, though sometimes much against the 
grain. 

I was in a tavern, in company with Captain 
Sutton, a man considerably older than myself, in the 
good town of Enniskillen, when, in the course of the 
evening, he was very grossly insulted by a young 
man, with whom neither of us had any acquaintance, 
but who had the appearance of a gentleman. This 
person forced himself into conversation with us, and, 
conducting himself very offensively, refused to leave 
the room, upon which Captain Sutton, who was the 
stronger man, turned him out. He thereupon gave 
Captain Sutton his card, and demanded satisfaction, 
a demand to which the gallant captain promptly 
acceded, and time and place were fixed. It was then 
late on Saturday night, so Monday morning at seven 
o'clock was the hour named, and the top of a hill to 
the westward of the town, commanding a beautiful 
view over the lower Loch Erne and adjacent country, 
the place of meeting appointed. 

When his antagonist was gene. Captain Sutton 
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turned to me, and said, * Now you must see me through 
this ; you must be my second/ ' I have no objection,' 
I replied, * only I know nothing whatever as to the 
duties of the office.' * Oh ! never mind that,' said 
Sutton, * I have been in things of the sort before this, 
and I can tell you what to do, and the sooner you 
learn the better ; but what shall we do for pistols ? I 
have none ; have you ? ' * Not I,' was my answer, 
* but I know where there are a very good pair, but it 
is ten miles q^\ however, to-morrow Fll ride over 
and borrow them.' And on this we parted, and 
went home to bed; and the next day, Sunday, having 
ridden over to my friend's house, and borrowed his 
pistol case, we were all prepared by that evening for 
the morrow's affair. 

It was the height of summer, and a most beautiful 
morning, when we wended our way over the western 
bridge, that connected the island on which the town 
stands with the mainland, and, passing along the 
suburb lying beyond it, turned to the right, and 
ascended the hill destined for our rendezvous. On 
reaching a little plateau near the top, where the 
ground was level for about thirty or forty yards 
square, we sat down upon the trunk of a tree that 
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had fallen, or had been cut down, and was lying 
close under a hedge that bounded the east side of 
the plateau, from whence we could command a view 
of the west side of the hill, which was the most 
accessible, and up which we ourselves had come. 

No one, however, was as yet in sight, and Sutton 
said, * Our friends are late, or perhaps we are a little 
early ; but, as we shall have some minutes to wait, I 
may as well give you a few ideas as to what you 
have to do, and how to conduct yourself, which I 
have deferred telling you, as now you are on the 
ground you will understand it so much the better. 
Above all, be most punctiliously courteous, both in 
speech and demeanour, and while firmly maintaining 
your own opinion, do so with suavity. The sun, you 
see, is now in the east, and we should be placed north 
and south, to avoid the glare from it in our eyes as 
equally as possible ; but, if you gain the toss for plac- 
ing us, I should like to be placed to the south — first, 
because I should have my back more to the sun, and, 
secondly, because, as you see, there is a hedge to the 
north of this plateau, making a background, while to the 
south, from the slope of the hill, I shall not have a back- 
ground against which my figure would be defined/ 

VOL. I. C 
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After many other instructions of a similar nature, as 
to handing the pistols, giving the word to fire, &c., &c., 
we observed about half-a-dozen persons coming up 
the hill, and Sutton said, * Here they are, I suppose ; 
but what a lot of them! That i3 always the way in 
this country ; it is a great bore — they always bring a 
gallery/ The advancing party were presently hid 
by the slope of the hill, and after a few minutes 
Sutton added, * They must be close to us now : you 
should step forward to the edge, that they may see 
you ; ' and I was just about to rise, when a hand was 
thrust through the hedge, and placed on my shoulder, 
and a voice exclaimed, in a rich brogue, * Gentlemen, 
I am truly sorry to spoil your sport, but I cannot help 
it — it is my duty, and I must ask you to consider your- 
selves in my custody for the present ; ' and the tall 
form of the Inspector of Police, whom we both knew 
by sight, stepped through the hedge and stood before 
us. Turning to Sutton, he said, * You see. Captain, 
we got information of what was going on, and I sent 
some of my men to arrest the dirty spalpeens that 
gave it to us ; but I thought it would be more agree- 
able to you if I met you here myself, and told you 
that the matter was blown ; and, indeed, I would have 
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shown myself some time ago, but I could not help 
listening to the valuable! instructions and advice you 
have been giving to this young gentleman : I never 
heard anything more admirable, and I hope he will 
profit by them all his life ; ' and he looked at Sutton 
with admiration, as if he had been inculcating the 
highest precepts of morality and good conduct, in- 
stead of advocating the principles of an infraction of 
the law. 

* Now sir,' he proceeded, turning to me, * I must 
ask you for that little case you have under your arm/ 
I gave it to him, but said, * I am very sorry for that, 
for they are not mine, but belong to a friend/ * And 
very neat tools they are,' he replied, opening the case ; 

* I think I have seen them before— I will take every 
care of them. And now, gentlemen,' he continued, 

* my orders are to bring you before Major Brown ' 

(the Stipendiary Magistrate) ; * but if you will walk 

down to his house, there is' no need for me to appear 

as having you in charge, and I will join my men who 

have the other parties in custody, and made the 

numbers you saw at the foot of the hill, and so 

properly objected to. Captain Sutton.' Of course we 

promised compliance, and accordingly proceeded to 

c 2 
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Major Brown's house, situated in the suburb before 
mentioned. * 

There we were brought before the worthy magis- 
trate, whom we knew well, and, after a gentle scolding, 
were bound over to keep the peace for a certain time ; 
after which Major Brown said, * I'm sure you have not 
breakfasted, so just stop and breakfast with me, but, 
meantime, stand aside till I dispose of the other 
parties.' 

When they were brought in. Major Brown assumed 
an awful frown. * So, gentlemen,' said he, * you have 
been engaged in pretty work this morning,' and, giving 
them a good blowing up, *bind them over to keep 
the peace for six months,' concluded he ; and they 
were bound over, and dismissed with ignominy. 
Their having caused information of the intended duel 
to be given had raised the righteous indignation of 
Major Brown and his myrmidons. 

At breakfast I spoke to the Major about the case 
of pistols, telling him that I should be sorry to lose 
them, as they belonged to my friend. * Never mind,' 
said the Major, * only, if by accident a "gossoon" or a 
little girl should bring a parcel to your quarters after 
dark, see that no question is asked, and they are 
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allowed to go in peace ; ' and so ended my introduc- 
tion to an affair of honour. 

Among the captains of the regiment was one, a 
Captain Anderson, who deserves some notice. A 
native of the north-east of Scotland, he was almost, if 
not quite, the most powerful man, physically, that I 
have ever met. Some six feet in height, his upright 
carriage, and the easy swing of his walk, and all his 
movements, evinced the vigour and activity of his 
frame. A somewhat rugged countenance beamed 
with good humour, and at the same time expressed 
determined resolution, and altogether he was a right 
good fellow. Fond of all field sports, and equally 
proficient with the gun and the rod, he was an ardent 
and successful votary of the chase, both in the wild 
countries it had been his lot to visit and in the 
tamer sports of more civilised regions at home. 

His career had been a chequered one. For some 
years of his boyhood he had been a midshipman ; 
quitting the Navy, he had then passed a year or two 
in Paris, and at one of the German Universities, and 
eventually had obtained a commission in the British 
Army. His early training had made him an accom- 
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plished boat sailor, an acquirement he had never 
ceased to cultivate, and while abroad he had obtained 
such mastery of the noble science of fencing as to 
have won the silver-hilted sword, at that time the 
second prize in the Ecole des Armes of Paris. 
Although usually reticent on his adventures of those 
days, I occasionally induced him to tell something 
about his student life, and the duels with swords that 
formed a portion of it, and I remember his concluding 
one of these stories with the naive remark, * After 
that it somehow leaked out that I had won the silver- 
hilted sword at Paris, and they let me alone/ 

He had a very nice sort of whale-boat, that pulled 
either four or six oars and sailed well, and many a 
pleasant shooting or fishing party we had in her on 
the bosom of the lovely Loch Erne, among its beauti- 
fully wooded islands. 

But the adventure I am about to relate was that 
which most impressed me with respect for the great 
strength, courage, and resolution that distinguished 
Captain Anderson ; and though it happened some 
years before I joined the Army, I often heard the 
story told, as it was well known in the regiment^ 
having occurred while it was stationed in Canada. 
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On the approach of winter, the river St. Lawrence 
closes with ice some weeks before the open sea, and 
it used to be the practice to send a subaltern officer 
from one of the regiments, with a small detachment 
of men, to a point on the coast where a whale-boat 
and some boatmen were stationed, in order to endea- 
vour to communicate with the mail packet arriving 
after the river was closed, and before the ice on the 
open sea at its mouth had so accumulated as to 
render such communication impossible, and thus to 
obtain the latest intelligence from the mother country. 

It happened that Anderson, then a subaltern, was 
sent upon this duty, and not having much opinion of 
the boatmen attached to his party, he chose half-a- 
dozen of the most active fellows in his detachment, 
and, during the few weeks he had to pass waiting 
the arrival of the packet, set himself to teach them to 
row and to manage the whale-boat, and, as he was 
always either fishing or shooting, or both together, 
they soon became expert boatmen. 

At last the packet appeared in sight, and made 
signals, but. from the shallowness of the water, or 
some other cause, she could not get nearer than about 
five or six miles from land. 
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The weather was rather threatening, and the 
regular boatmen refused to attempt to reach her, so 
Anderson called his own crew, and asked them if 
they would volunteer for the service, which, in the 
spirit of British soldiers, they one and all did, and 
they set off, and after a good pull reached the vessel. 
The captain of the packet expressed some surprise at 
their having come, but hearing how the boat was 
manned lessened his astonishment, and the mail 
bags were quickly put into the boat. However, the 
captain privately told Anderson to get back as soon 
as ever he could, for the weather looked threatening, 
and if he had not seen them coming he would before 
that have got a better offing, which he should now 
immediately do. He said, also, *I don't think you 
will have rough water, but if the pieces of ice get in 
motion you may very likely be nipped by them, so 
look out for that.' 

After a glass of grog all round, away Anderson 
and his crew started on their return voyage. All 
went well until about a mile or so from the shore, 
when the pieces of ice began to get very numerous, 
and they had one or two narrow escapes ; but at last 
the crush came, and the poor boat was caught be- 
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tween two huge pieces of ice, which, however, were 
fortunately flat on the top, and not above a foot or 
two out of the water. 

Seeing the nip inevitable, Anderson shouted to 
his men to jump on the ice and take their oars with 
them, and, exerting his immense strength, he seized 
the mail bags, threw them upon the piece of ice to 
his right, and followed them just as the boat was 
demolished below the party, and the two pieces of 
ice, after crushing it between them, parted, rebound- 
ing from the shock of their contact. 

Looking round, Anderson saw four of his men 
safe on the ice ; but two others, who had slipped, or 
failed in their jump, were struggling in the water. 
Without a moment's hesitation, he seized an oar and 
plunged in to their rescue. Swimming to the nearest, 
he gave him the oar, and told him to hold on to it 
and keep up his pluck, and then made for the other, 
whom he brought to the ice, upon which the four 
already there helped him to climb, Anderson then 
brought the first in the same way, and all were at 
length on the piece of ice, out of danger for the 
present. But only four oars could be found ; the 
other two, however, were soon descried floating at a 
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little distance. Into the water again went Anderson, 
and secured these implements, at that moment so 
essential to their safety. 

The piece of ice upon which they were was too 
large and heavy to be manageable, so, watching their 
opportunity, they transferred themselves and the mail 
bags to a smaller, lighter, and more shapely piece, 
and then cutting rowlocks in its sides with their knives, 
they pulled the piece of ice towards the shore, where 
it grounded a short distance from land, and they 
were taken off in a small boat, and the valuable mail 
bags immediately forwarded to their destination. 

Upon making his report of this gallant bit of 
work, Anderson received from the military authori- 
ties — modo exercitAs Britannici — a reprimand lox fool- 
hardiness ! by way of encouraging others to perform 
well the duty they are sent upon ; but the merchants 
of Montreal and other places in Canada, to whom he 
had brought intelligence of great value, called a 
meeting, at which it was resolved that he and the 
others with him in the boat had been shipwrecked, 
and a considerable sum was voted and presented to 
them to provide a new outfit, while Anderson himself 
received, in addition, a handsome gold watch with a 
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suitable inscription, which I have often seen him 
wearing. Peace be with him ! he died a few years 
ago, and left none braver or better behind him. 

The Castle barracks at Enniskillen at that time 
enjoyed the privilege, shared by some other localities, 
of being a sanctuary within the bounds of which no 
one could be arrested for debt. I know not whether 
this still is the case, but it probably arose from the 
site having been formerly occupied by a royal castle, 
as the name would imply. 

At all events, the freedom from arrest for debt 
was not only frequently a considerable convenience to 
impecunious officers, but was also at times of service 
to several of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
who, living * not wisely but too well,' had outrun the 
constable, and for a time became the guests of those 
who had enjoyed the hospitality dispensed at their 
various houses with so free a hand, 

I remember a very ludicrous scene that was 
brought about by an occurrence of the kind. 

One very hot day in the height of summer, a 
party, consisting of half-a-dozen or so of us, were re- 
freshing our heated * corpusses,' after a longish parade 
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and drill, in the room of a brother officer, and pipes, 
cigars, and various cooling drinks were the order of 
the day. 

The room was on the first-floor, in the comer of 
the barracks, and, on going out of the door of the 
house in which it was situated, the barrack gate was 
at some distance to the left, while close to the right 
ran the deep and rapid western branch of the river, 
that flows on both sides of the island upon which 
the town stands. A postern gate in a high and 
strong palisade gave access to the water, from which 
gate a flight of several stone steps, running down to 
the left along the wall, enabled us to get to the boats 
lying there ; but, save a small platform at the top of 
the steps, there was nothing between the open gate 
and the river. The gate was not locked during the 
day, as we constantly used it. While we were chatting 

* de rebus omnibus et quibusdam aliis,' a hurried 
step was heard on the stair, the door was flung 
open, and Mr. Dane, a gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, rushing in, flung himself into a chair, exclaiming, 

* Safe at last ; but, by Jove, I had a squeak for it ! ' 

Before he had time to explain, however, after him 
dashed a bailiff*, who, though considerably blown, at 
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once put his hand on Mr. Dane's shoulder, and bade 
him consider himself his prisoner. 

The bailiff must have been either a stranger, or 
very young at his trade, not to have known that he 
was acting illegally ; but at this juncture the officer 
to whom the quarters belonged interposed, and 
sternly ordered him to leave the room, under pain 
of being removed by force if he did not. This the 
bailiff, with much insolent language, positively re- 
fused to do unless Mr. Dane came with him, inter- 
spersing his refusals with uncomplimentary remarks 
upon officers and soldiers in general, and the present 
company in particular. 

Upon this, the officer went to the open window, 
and seeing one of the servants in the barrack yard, 
desired him to come upstairs, and bring three or four 
others with him ; and in less than a minute several 
stout fellows entered the room. 

Pointing to the bailiff — * Put this man out of bar- 
racks at once,' was the next order. * Yes, your honour,' 
replied the leader of the party, a gigantic Irishman ; 
and in a second the bailiff found himself in hands 
from which there was no escape, and as he would not 
be quiet, but continued to struggle and resist, he was 
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turned face downwards, and so carried by his arms 
and legs down the stairs. 

Anticipating some fun, from acquaintance with 
the character of the giant leader of the party, we all 
went to the windows, ' and presently the procession 
appeared coming out of the door, the bailiff still ob- 
jurgating, and struggling, as well as he could, which 
was not much. Just outside the door they came to 
a halt. * Sure Bill,' said the big man, nodding his 
head towards the postern gate, * didn't the Captain 
tell us to put him out of the barracks at onest, and 
isn't this the shortest way out ? * * Right you are,' 
says Bill, * and I'm sure I don't want to be carrying 
the baste all across the yard, such a broiling day 
as this.' 

* Oh ! gentlemen, gentlemen,' screamed the bailiff, 
who only then realised their meaning, * for mercy's 
sake don't put me in the water : I'll get my death o 
cold. Let me go — oh, do let me go ! ' * Can ye swim r 
was the question put in a stern tone by the giant. * O" 
yes, sir — yes ! ' shrieked the catchpole, whose fears ^ 
him to anticipate nothing short of murder, *I < 
swim, I can swim well.' * Thank your stars for th 
was the rejoinder, * you'd have been a drowned d 
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if you couldn't ; now you'll only be washed, and you 
want it badly. Together now, boys ! One — two — 
three ! ' and away flew the bailiff like a spread eagle, 
and with a loud shriek disappeared beneath the water. 
The men jumped into a* boat, ready to save him 
if it had been necessary, but it was not ; the victim 
rose to the surface, blowing like a grampus, and 
struck for the shore below the barracks with all the 
ease of a practised swimmer, and, landing there, went 
his way a sadder and a wiser bailiff than he was a few 
minutes before. Nothing was ever heard of it ; he 
was so completely in the wrong that his employers 
would not have supported him in any complaint. 

During my sojourn in Enniskillen the assizes were 
held, and it was not uninteresting to attend the courts 
of law and listen to some of the cases, whether civil 
or criminal. I remember ^ne of the latter that 
caused an unusual degree of excitement. It was the 
trial of a woman for the murder of her husband, and 
the facts brought out in evidence were of so revolting 
a nature, and showed such utter callousness and bad- 
ness of heart, that one might be pardoned for almost 
believing her to have been a fiend in human form. 
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She and her husband had lived in a small cottage 
some miles from the town, and situated in a rather 
retired spot, which few people had any occasion to 
approach closely, though passengers on a pathway at 
a little distance, going to and from their work, used 
to see one or the other, or both, about the door of the 
cottage. They lived, however, a very retired life, and 
repulsed all attempts of the neighbours towards better 
acquaintance. 

This continued for some months, when their 
neighbours missed them, and after ten days or so had 
elapsed some one went up to the cottage, and found 
the door locked, and all closely shut up ; whereupon 
it was concluded that the tenants had made off, and 
information was given to the agent, or person whose 
business it was to attend to such matters, who at once 
went to the spot, and upon knocking and calling 
received no answer, and could see no sign of any 
occupant. 

Assistance being obtained, the door was broken 
open ; but the first that entered were almost over- 
powered by the dreadful stench which they en- 
countered, and which filled the cottage. After the 
door had been open a few minutes, and a window 
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had also been broken in, the atmosphere, though still 
very fetid, became more bearable, and they again 
entered. At the first glance nothing to account for 
the abominable smell could be perceived ; all was in 
order, and nothing seemed to have been carried off 
of the poor fittings and belongings of the place. But 
attention was soon drawn to a bed which, as is 
common in that country and in some parts of Scot- 
land, was formed by a recess in the wall of the house, 
making, with the help of a framework of timber and 
planking, what is called a box-bedstead. 

Across the front of this a wall appeared to have 
been recently built up to within a few inches of 
the top of the bedstead, and from this aperture it 
was evident the stench proceeded. It was noticed 
that this wall, near the top, had one or two stones 
pushed outwards, which had fallen upon the floor, 
and upon the rest of it being taken down, a sight 
was revealed that struck every one with horror. 
There, much decomposed, but still recognisable, lay 
the body of the unhappy man who had been the 
tenant, and from his position and the marks of his 
struggles upon the walls of his dungeon, there could 
be no doubt that life had not departed when he was 

VOL. I. D 
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thus cruelly immured. It was evident that he had 
fallen ill, and that his villainous wife had thus built 
him up, and left him, probably while unconscious or 
incapable of resistance, without caring or knowing 
whether he were dead or alive, or rather, as it would 
appear, determined that he should die. 

But she was gone, and had got a good start, and 
all trace of her was lost ; so the only thing to be 
done was to offer a reward for her apprehension, and 
to insert a description of her in the ' Hue and Cry.' 

The manner of her capture was singular. Some 
weeks after the discovery of the murder a woman 
went into the shop of a chemist, who also practised 
dentistry, in a distant part of Ireland, and requested 
to be furnished with a false front tooth, to replace 
one that she said had been knocked out in a scuffle 
some weeks before. 

The dentist's attention was first excited by 
observing, upon examination of the woman's mouth, 
that the tooth must have been lost for a very much 
longer time than she stated ; and having read the 
account of the murder and the description of the 
perpetrator, a day or two before, in the *Hue and 
Cry,' where the want of a front tooth was noticed, 
he went from the inner room, where he had examined 
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her, into the front shop, under pretence of getting 
some appliances for the operation, and, whispering to 
his assistant, told him to fetch a police constable. 
Returning to the woman, the dentist kept her engaged, 
by pretending to take the shape of her jaw in wax as 
a model for the false tooth, until the constable arrived, 
when, after a desperate resistance, she was taken 
into custody, and eventually was found to be the 
person wanted, and sent for trial to the district where 
the crime had been committed. 

When arraigned at the assizes, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more awful instance of hardened 
depravity than her whole conduct exhibited. She 
was a tall, hard-featured woman, and, to judge from a 
cuff that she bestowed upon one of the gaolers, which 
sent him, though a stout man, reeling against the wall, 
she possessed great personal strength. A savage 
frown contracted her forehead and darkened her 
whole visage, and her whole appearance was so 
unfeminine that many, on seeing her, exclaimed that 
she must be a man in woman's clothes, which, how- 
ever, was not the case. 

She never spoke during her trial, except to plead 
not guilty, and to vent horrible curses and impreca- 
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tions on those who bore evidence against her, and 
refused to make any defence, shouting, * If I had a 
thousand husbands I would serve them all the same/ 
When found guilty of wilful murder, and the Judge, 
in solemn tones, sentenced her to death, she listened 
without any apparent emotion, and, before being 
removed, she turned to the crowd in court, some of 
whom had begun to hiss and hoot, and said, * Aye, 
you may grin and howl, but, damn you ! you shall 
never see me stretching a rope for your diversion.' 

So exasperated were the populace, that it was 
feared that the ordinary police force would not be 
sufficient to prevent them stoning her, or even tearing 
her to pieces, if they could get near her on the day 
of execution, and the authorities therefore asked for 
a military force, to keep the mob at a proper distance 
from the gallows at the gate of the prison. 

The necessary troops were told off, and were 
much disgusted at the unpleasant duty they had to 
undertake, when, just as they were about to march, 
word was brought that their services were no longer 
required, that the woman had kept her promise made 
in the court, and, in spite of all precautions, had 
hanged herself in her cell. 
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I cannot answer for the truth of an assertion which 
was made at the time, that, in another part of Irieland, 
she had murdered a former husband in much the same 
manner. 

The impecuniosity of many of the Irish gentry, 
and the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of sheriffs' 
officers and bailiffs serving the writs with which they 
were armed, in many of the wilder districts of the 
west, have been proverbial from * time beyond which 
the memory of man runneth not* Indeed, it has^ 
often been declared that west of the Shannon the 
king's writ did not run ; and accounts of unfortunate 
bearers of such objectionable missives having been 
obliged to eat the * original,* and having been subject 
to various other pains and penalties for their temerity 
in venturing into those parts on such an errand, are 
to be found in nearly every book that has been written 
upon social life in Ireland. 

It so happened that several curious stories of that 
nature came under my cognizance, as having occurred 
during my sojourn in that country, or shortly before ; 
and I will here relate one or two of the more extra- 
ordinary that I heard. 
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In a rather wild and secluded district there dwelt 
an old gentleman, the proprietor of a good estate in 
the neighbourhood. His residence— a comfortable 
country mansion — stood in a walled park of a couple 
of hundred acres or so, and was approached by an 
avenue, several hundred yards in length, from the high 
road,wherc there was a lodge and a handsome iron gate. 

He had two sons, and it is with them that the 
story has to do. They were both tall, powerful 
young men, and, although when together the differ- 
ence between them was plainly enough perceptible, 
there was so much family resemblance that it was 
very possible for a person but slightly acquainted with 
them to mistake one for the other. 

In character, however, they were very dissimilar. 
John, the elder of the two, was rather taller than his 
brother, and far stronger. With a full share of the 
native wit and fun, and a proficient in every athletic 
game and field sport, he was perfectly steady in all 
respects. Drunk he never was, for it was beyond the 
power of liquor to overcome the strength of his head ; 
but he was also a careful manager, never in debt or 
difficulty, and the right hand of his father in the 
management of the estate, and in all business trans- 
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actions. Ralph, the younger brother, was very much 
the reverse. 

He was as wild as an unreclaimed hawk ; his days 
were passed in amusements of various sorts at a 
distance from home, often interspersed with heavy 
bouts of drinking. He was loaded with debt, and 
he seldom returned to the paternal mansion, except to 
seek refuge from the numerous writs that were flying 
about after him, and might overtake him in his more 
usual haunts. 

His faults, however, were more those of the head 
than of the heart, and, in spite of the dissimilarity 
between them, the two brothers were firm friends, and 
the elder always received the vagrant kindly, and 
often managed to relieve him from his more pressing 
difficulties ; but, at the same time, was not in- 
frequently annoyed by having writs served upon him- 
self, and on more than one occasion by being arrested 
in mistake, when he took a very summary way of 
freeing himself from the clutches of his captors. 

It was on one of these occasions, as John was 
sauntering in front of the house smoking his after- 
breakfast pipe, that a tall, strongly-built man ap- 
proached from the lodge-gate, and, accosting him as 
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Ralph , served him with a writ of arrest, and 

bade him consider himself in custody. 

* You mistake, my good man,' said John ; ' my 
name is not Ralph, so Tm not the person in your 
warrant/ * Oh ! nonsense, Mr. Ralph, it's no use 
saying that ; sure, weren't you pointed out to me the 
other day ? Now just come away quietly, and don't 
oblige me to behave unpleasantly and use force, 
for Tm bound to take you.* * Well,' said John, ' I've 
told you I am not Ralph, and if you touch me you 
must take the consequences.' * Divil a fear for the 
consequences,' was the bailiff's rejoinder, as he seized 
the collar of John's coat and attempted to lead him 
away. * Once more,' cried John, * I warn you — take 
your hands off!' 'Never!* shouted the man, 
getting angry at finding his efforts unavailing to 
move his supposed prisoner. 'Never! till I have 
you in gaol.' But, in another second, to his surprise, 
he found himself seized by the collar of his coat and 
the seat of his corduroys, and flung head foremost 
into the centre of a small pond, on the brink of which 
they had been standing. Though not deep enough 
to drown him, the water and mud were sufficient to 
half choke and wet him through. But when he had 
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scrambled, blinded and breathless, to the edge of the 
pond, he found himself, to his horror, again in the 
grasp of his now dreaded adversary. *0h, let me 
go ! — let me go ! ' he screamed, * and Fll never trouble 
your honour more/ * 1*11 engage you won*t,* said John ; 
* but as you Ve been cooled in the water, you shall 
have something to warm you again ; ' and he dragged 
him round to the back of the house, where they found 
a little old man, a sort of body servant and factotum 
to John, at work. *What dogs are there in the 
kennel, Mick ? ' asked his master. * There's Tiger 
and Fury at home, your honour,' said he, pointing to 
a brace of large Irish setters barking furiously behind 
a grated door. * They'll do,' said John ; and turning 
to the bailliff, he continued : * You're only vermin, 
but still you shall have law like a beast of chase ; and 
I'll give you a fair start before I slip the dogs, and if 
you can get through the park gate, and shut it, before 
they catch you, all the better for you. So now away 
with you ! ' and, with a kick in the rear to freshen his 
way, he let him go. 

Off went the terrified man at the top of his speed, 
and made for the gate. When he had got to such a 
distance as to render it impossible for the dogs to 
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overtake him, John gave vent to a thrilling scream, 
and slipped the dogs, who were eager for the chase ; 
whereupon the wretched bailiff, looking over his 
shoulder and seeing them tearing after him, re- 
doubled his efforts, and passing through the gate 
some way ahead of them — which was closed behind 
him by the laughing gatekeeper — never slackened his 
pace but continued down the road till out of sight, 
and in future resisted all inducements to pay another 
visit of like nature to that part of the country. 

A second rather out-of-the-way example of suc- 
cessful resistance against the arm of the law occurs 
to me as I write, in which also John bore a pro- 
minent part, and evinced a certain amount of strategy. 
Some two or three miles from his father's house there 
lived a Mr. Dauncey and his wife, with whom he was 
well acquainted and on intimate terms of friendship. 
Mr. Dauncey had a moderate property, but, like too 
many of the landowners, he was often embarrassed 
and in great difficulties. 

One fine evening in the height of summer, John, 
his brother Ralph, and a guest — one of the officers of 
the regiment quartered in the district — were seated 
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under a large tree at a little distance from the house, 
to which retreat, the old gentleman and the ladies 
having gone to the drawing-room, they had adjourned 
after dinner for a pipe and a glass of punch. Pre- 
sently a * gossoon,' or half-grown lad, wds seen coming 
at a swinging trot across the park, who, upon noticing 
the party, turned towards them, and, doffing his ragged 
* caubeen,* handed John a slip of paper, on which was 
written, * Do come and help us ! Dauncey is not at 
home — Patsey will tell you all ; ' with Mrs. Dauncey's 
signature. 

Patsey, the gossoon that brought the note, upon 
being questioned, soon explained how matters stood, 
when it appeared that a party of bailiffs and their 
men, numbering six in all — no fewer would dare to 
venture into the district — had levied an execution in 
Mr. Dauncey's house, and were then in possession. 
Mr. Dauncey had been from home for a few days, 
and was not expected back for a day or two. * Damn 
the scoundrels ! * said John, when he had heard the 
story. * If Dauncey had been at home perhaps we 
ought not to interfere ; but it's right mean of them to 
take advantage of his being away, and they must have 
known it, and have taken the opportunity. We'll 
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clear the rascals out ; but we must be careful about 
it, so that none of us are recognised. Mick ! ' he 
continued, calling to his factotum, mentioned in the 
preceding tale, who, having seen the ' gossoon ' 
approaching, scented something in the wind, and 
stood ready at a little distance — * Mick ! go to the 
top of the workshop, and blow the horn once. ' 

As I have mentioned the workshop, I may as 
well, even at the risk of digression, give some account 
of one of the most curious and cleverly-constructed 
hiding-places that it is possible to imagine, in which 
several persons might have lain concealed for almost 
any length of time without detection. 

A short distance from the house, bordering one 
side of the avenue, there rose a long hillock, to a 
height of twenty-five or thirty feet. It was about a 
hundred yards in length, and perhaps twenty in 
breadth, with steep slopes down to the level of the 
rest of the park on either side and at the two ends. 
Like the other parts of the park, it was clothed with 
fine short grass, upon which stood some magnificent 
and very old trees, with their gnarled roots stretching 
far and wide over the surface. The hillock, I believe, 
was gravel, but whether an ancient tumulus or merely 
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an accidental configuration of the ground I cannot 
tell. 

One of the ends had been scarped, and a large 
room excavated, which was fitted up as a black- 
smith's forge, carpenter's shop, &c., and here John 
used to do nearly all the necessary iron or wood work 
of the farm, with the assistance of Mick. The forge 
was placed at the further end of the room, and the 
wide chimney was taken through the ground to the 
top of the hillock, while the walls were made com- 
fortable by a lining of short heather turfs, each one 
secured in its place by a stout wooden pin driven 
through it into the bank. So far all was open and 
above-board, if under ground ; but now came the 
secret hiding-place. On one side of the forge one of 
the wooden pins that held the turfs against the wall, 
on being properly handled, was found to be loose, 
and being pulled out, brought not only one turf, but 
two others skewered together along with it, enabling 
the arm to be introduced into the orifice thus formed, 
when a wooden board was felt, with a strong leather- 
strap handle, by which the board and its covering of 
turfs could be drawn out, running at the bottom on 
neatly fitted slides, and an aperture disclosed suffi- 
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cient for a large man to creep through. This passage, 
about SIX feet in length, led to an inner apartment, 
about fourteen feet by ten, which was carpeted, and 
furnished with tables, sofa, and chairs, and also had a 
fire-place, the chimney of which went out into that of 
the forge near the top ; but of course the apartment 
was in total darkness, and had to be lighted artificially. 
It was, however, well ventilated, for one or two small 
tubes were carried from the roof through the ground, 
and' their ends cleverly concealed under the large 
roots of the fine trees on the top of the hillock. The 
board covered with turf could be replaced by any one 
entering the inner apartment, and a mass of turfs was 
arranged, to be thrust into the aperture up to the board, 
so as effectually to deaden any attempt at discovery 
by sounding. The walls were lined with turf, like 
the outer chamber, and communication between a 
refugee and his friends could be held by speaking up 
either fire-place or through the ventilating tubes, and 
altogether it was a far from uncomfortable and very 
secure hiding-place, so long as the secret of the inner 
chamber was kept. 

Such was the workshop, and from its summit 
Mick blew a cow's-horn, giving vent to an unearthly 
bray. In a few minutes half-a-dozen stout lads. 
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each with a shillelagh in his hand and his grey 
coat tails tucked up round his waist, came trotting 
up. 

There was a village just outside the park wall ; 
and John, a great favourite with all the young men, 
had arranged that one blast should bring six, two 
twelve, and three the whole disposable force of the 
community, ready to follow where he should lead, or 
do what he should tell them. 

After dark the whole party started for Mr. 
Dauncey's house, the guest only too delighted at the 
prospect of fun and adventure. John had provided 
each with a piece of black crape, to conceal the face 
if necessary, and Mick brought out from some re- 
pository an anker, or small cask, of very potent 
mountain dew, of which every one took a glass, and 
the cask was then carried with them, its contents but 
very slightly diminished. 

From the time of year it was late before darkness 
came on, and the party did not reach their destination 
until nearly eleven o'clock. When close to the house 
they halted, and remained perfectly quiet, while Mick, 
taking the anker of spirits with him, crept forward to 
the kitchen window, and, tapping at the pane, began 
to call one of the maid-servants by name in a whis- 
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pering tone. The girl recognised his voice, and, with 
the quick-wittedness of her race, understood at gnce 
that some plan was in progress. After exchanging a 
word or two with him, she asked the head bailiffs 
permission for her sweetheart, who had come to pay 
her a visit and had brought a treat, to be allowed 
into the house. This favour was resolutely refused, 
but the bailiff suggested that the whisky might be 
admitted, while he would supply the place of the 
excluded sweetheart ; and, after much debate, Mick, 
with feigned reluctance, consented to leave his trea- 
sure in the hands of his supposed mistress, on the 
solemn engagement that there was not more than a 
glass a-piece to be taken from it, and the cask was 
handed in, and the door again shut and barred upon 
Mick outside. 

But, alas ! for the honour and integrity of bailiffs 
and the faith of the fair sex. The maid pooh-poohed 
the idea of being bound by her promise to her lover ; 
the bailiffs found the first glass so good, that they 
took a second, and then a third, and, to make a long 
story short, as the spirit was far stronger than any 
they were in the habit of drinking, in a very short 
time they were all six in a drunken sleep, and the 
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maids having opened the kitchen door, the outlying 
party entered, with their faces covered with crape. 
Leaving orders for the bailiffs to be bound, gagged, 
and blindfolded, John, his brother, and his guest 
went up to the drawing-room, when, on opening the 
door, Mrs. Dauncey said, hurriedly, * What new rude- 
ness is this } Why don't you behave properly and 
cease intruding here ! * * Oh ! my dear Mrs. Dauncey,' 
said John, ' have the vagabonds dared to be imperti- 
nent ? then we'll just pay them off for it ; but meantime 
we'll just keep on our crape, that you and all your 
people may be able to swear you didn't see our faces, 
and after a bit of supper, if you'll give it us, we'll 
relieve you of your unwelcome guests.* Poor Mrs. 
Dauncey's deligTit and surprise may be imagined ; 
and after supper John had the bailiffs, still dead 
drunk, put into a cart, and the party proceeded to a 
place some two or three miles off, where a small 
shallow river ran alongside the main high road for 
some little distance. There they were taken out of 
the cart, unbound, and laid side by side in the stream 
with nothing but their heads above water, under 
which large stones were placed, and there they were 
left, while the rest of the company went home to bed, 
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one being deputed to restore the cart to its place at 
Mr. Dauncey's stables. The cold water soon brought 
the bailiffs to their senses, when they found their 
labour lost, and themselves the laughing-stock of the 
country, without being able to point to any one as 
having assaulted or obstructed them. 

Some of my contemporaries will be able to 
remember the terrible severity in Scotland of the 
winter, or rather early spring, of 1838. At this dis- 
tance of time I am unable accurately to recollect 
dates, but I think the heavy snowfall began about 
the end of February, and covered the whole country, 
although the amount that fell and the depth of the 
snow was very different in various districts, in some 
being only from one to two feet, in others reaching 
to the serious extent of eight or nine, and where the 
wind had caused wreaths to form, or hollows in the 
ground had been filled up, there was scarcely any 
limit to the height or depth of the accumulated 
masses. A hard frost set in, and continued for eight 
or nine weeks, about the middle of which period a 
partial thaw occurred for two or three days, but was 
followed by a renewal of the frost harder than ever. 
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I write entirely from recollection, and . it is a long 
time ago, but I believe that the north-east was the 
part of Scotland where, at first, the storm was most 
severe, and where there was the greatest depth of 
snow, but later on a very heavy fall occurred in all 
the country north, west, and south of Perth, accom- 
panied by easterly winds. 

It was just at that time that, having passed my 
two monthsMeave of absence in the neighbourhood 
of Inverness, I had to rejoin my regiment, then 
quartered in Ireland. There had not been any 
excessive amount of snow until then upon the 
Highland road between Inverness and Perth, and 
the mail coach (now superseded by the iron horse) 
had not been stopped. I therefore took my place 
by it, and, having secured the box-seat, started on my 
journey. Although, from the foot or so of snow on 
the road, we could not keep our time and occasion- 
ally had to take six horses instead of the usual four, 
we managed to get along until we arrived at Dal- 
whinnie Inn, situated nearly half-way to Perth, at the 
northern end of the high pass of Drumochter, through 
which the road runs over the dividing ridge of the 
Grampian range of mountains. 

E 2 
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The country around consists of high heather hills 
and moors, delightful to the sportsman in summer 
and autumn, when in pursuit of the deer or the grouse 
with which they abound, but fearfully bleak and 
desolate in weather such as it was our ill-fortune to 
encounter. 

On reaching Dalwhinnie about one P.M., where 
the coach from Perth ought to have been met, it had 
not appeared, and we learnt, so severe had been the 
storm of the previous day and night over all the 
country to the southward, and so heavy the fall of 
snow, theit there was scarcely any probability of its 
having started. We also found that there was not 
the slightest possibility of our coach being able to 
proceed further towards its destination. 

We heard, however, that, two days before, a post 
chaise had managed to get as far as two miles to the 
south of Dalwhinnie ; and by the energetic advice of 
Mr. Robertson, the innkeeper at Dalnacardoch (the 
next stage on the road, about twelve miles to the 
southward), who happened to be at Dalwhinnie, it 
was decided that the coachman and guard, with Mr. 
Robertson and half-a-dozen assistants, should pro- 
ceed, with several horses, to the spot where the chaise 
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remained, dig it out of the snow, and try to get on 
with the mail bags by that means. 

Among the passengers on the coach was Mr. 
M*Tavish, town clerk of Inverness, to whom it was 
of importance to reach Perth, where he had busi- 
fiess to transact, as soon as possible ; and I was 
bound to use my best endeavours to rejoin my regi- 
ment at the expiry of my leave of absence. We two 
therefore proposed to accompany the coachman and 
guard, and share the toil of the journey with them, 
to which they assented, possibly thinking they might 
fare none the worse *en route* for having a couple of 
gentlemen in their company. 

As our luggage had to be left behind, I ran into 
the house, where it had been conveyed, to make a 
little parcel of a comb and my tooth-brush, which I 
put into my pocket, and, returning outside, I found 
that the party had started, leaving a horse for me 
upon which to follow them, so I mounted and set off. 
The wind was blowing strongly from the east, and 
the light frozen snow was drifting so as to completely 
obscure the view and to appear even thicker than a 
heavy snowfall ; but at first I thought little of this, 
as, although I was totally unacquainted with the 
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district and the direction of the road, I found that I 
could follow the tracks of the party in the snow, the 
road itself being, of course, undistinguishable from 
the deep mantle of snow with which all was 
covered. 

But after trotting for some time without over- 
taking the party, who evidently went as fast as I 
did, I found, to my horror, that their traces were 
getting less and less distinct, the tremendous drift, 
which increased every moment, rapidly filling up the 
footmarks, and restoring the unbroken white expanse ; 
and on looking back I observed that the footmarks 
of my own horse were being obliterated in a similar 
manner, so that, if I should not succeed in reaching 
the party, I should have no guide by which to retrace 
my steps and regain the shelter of the inn. 

I felt not a little uncomfortable at this prospect, 
and pushed my horse to his utmost speed, when, to 
add to my apprehensions, I found I had got off the 
road, and a few hundred yards further I was brought 
to a sudden stop by feeling my horse sink through 
the snow into a bog, and after a plunge or two he 
gave in, and remained fast stuck. Here was a pretty 
mess ! The drifting snow prevented my seeing any 
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distance, I knew nothing of the country, or the direc- 
tion I should take to get shelter, if I could have seen 
all around me ; my horse was fast in a bog, and I 
fairly gave myself up for lost, or at least thought that 
I had but a poor chance, when there occurred an 
event which I must ever regard as most providential. 
The wind suddenly fell, and it became quite calm ; 
the snow drift ceased as suddenly, and from almost 
total obscurity a change, like a transformation scene, 
took place to bright sunshine and a clear view all 
around. The day, in fact, was very fine, as it had been 
all the forenoon — it was then about two P.M.— and 
nothing but the drift had caused the darkness. 

But the change in the aspect of things was not 
greater than that in my heart from apprehension to 
joy. There, about a couple of hundred yards to my 
left, I saw the party engaged around the chaise, which 
they had extricated from the snow, and to which they 
had attached the horses, and, as it appeared to me, 
were about to start. If ever I shouted in my life I 
did so then — I roared ; and leaving my horse in the 
bog, began making the best of my way to them. 
They heard me, and waited until I reached them, 
when I found that, as I did not overtake them, they 
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had imagined that I had changed my mind, and 
would not come. 

However, all was soon arranged. Some of the men 
^ho were returning to Dalwhinnie promised to ex- 
tricate my horse and take him back ; I got into the 
chaise with Mr. MTavish and the guard, who fortu- 
nately was a small man, for the former was very stout 
and I am not very little, and we also had the mail 
bags, so it was a pretty tight fit ; and we started with 
six horses, the coachman driving four and a lad 
riding the other pair, Mr. Robertson, the energetic inn- 
keeper of Dalnacardoch, on the box with the coach- 
man, and a couple of active gillies hanging on behind 
or running at the side, so we had plenty of force to 
cut through snow-wreaths or other obstructions. I 
may mention that I had scarcely reached my friends 
when the wind rose again and the drift recommenced 
as bad as ever, so that I think I am fully justified in 
regarding the sudden lull that saved me as most 
providential. 

We arrived in due time at Dalnacardoch, where 
we had a glorious dinner of beef-steaks and onions, 
and a glass of steaming whisky-punch, for which our 
generous host, Mr. Robertson, would not hear of pay- 
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ment, saying, on ocasions like these, when it was 
every one's duty to help mails and passengers through 
the storm, he would not take a farthing. He was a 
magnificent specimen of a man, tall and strong and 
very handsome, and I believe he revelled in the outlet 
for the exertion of his strength and energy that the 
storm afforded. 

After dinner we started again ; but I have not 
space or time to describe the various little incidents 
of our eventful journey during the night, passing 
Blair Athol and Killiecrankie, where the magnificent 
woods gave us some shelter, Pitlochry, and the several 
stages ; at one time getting off the road, and obliged 
to obtain the help of a pair of cart-horses and a 
long rope from a neighbouring farm-house, to pull us 
on again, out of the moss into which the chaise had 
sunk ; at another obliged to knock up the inhabitants 
of a hamlet, to dig through the snow that filled a 
cutting on a hill. Suffice it to say, we managed to 
fight through, and to get the chaise as far as Dunkeld 
by about daybreak, but no further could it be taken — 
the road between that and Perth was totally impass- 
able for a carriage of any description ; and, as the 
four of us sat over a hearty breakfast in the kitchen 
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of the hotel, we discussed the best means of getting 
the mails and ourselves forward, and it was decided 
that riding the coach-horses, and carrying the mail 
bags in front of the saddles, must be the plan to be 
adopted. But, as Mr. M*Tavish was a very stout and 
heavy man, and as luckily there were only six mail 
bags, his horse was excused that additional weight, 
and the coachman, guard, and I were to take two 
each, slung across the pommel of the saddle. 

No one could give us any information as to the 
state of the road, so off we set in total ignorance of 
what was before us ; but after riding some distance we 
came to a place where the road bent to the left, 
winding round the side of a hill, with a steep bank 
rising to the left hand and falling to the right. Just 
at the bend was a mass of snow, rising like a wall to 
a height of eight or nine feet, so that we could not 
see over the top or form any idea of how thick it 
was, and it was impossible to get round it, as we 
could neither descend nor ascend the slopes to the 
right and left It would never do to be stopped, so 
there was nothing for it but to charge the snow wall ; 
and as I was the youngest of the party I volunteered 
to make the first trial, and went at it, getting a tumble, 
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horse and man, over a low bank of frozen snow, and 
bringing a whole avalanche of loose snow down about 
my ears. The obstacle was then found to be of no 
great breadth. The wind seemed at particular points 
to have formed banks of snow about two feet or a little 
more in height, which had become frozen, and were, in 
fact, ice, and over these the renewed drift of the day 
before — which, however, had ceased during the night, 
— had piled up loose snow to a considerable height. 

We found eight or ten of these at various points 
on the road, generally, if I remember aright, where it 
wound to the left round the side of a hill, and though 
they looked formidable, after their real nature was 
ascertained they were easily negotiated, and we took 
it in turns to ride first at them : though the first 
generally got a spill, with his clumsy coach-horse, 
over the low ice-bank hidden by the loose snow. 

We managed to get on to a long village, which I 
think must be that of Auchtergaven, about midway 
between Dunkeld and Perth ; but there we heard that 
for the next two miles or so the snow had attained 
an unbroken depth of nine feet, and was totally im- 
passable. However, we had not come so far to be 
beat at last, and after consultation as to the best 
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means to employ, we put in execution the following 
plan. Choosing about twenty of the strongest young 
men of the village, and promising them good pay, we 
formed them two abreast, and sent them into the 
snow to trample a narrow path through it. It was 
very hard work, and the two leaders soon got tired, 
then they stood aside and the next two took their 
places, they falling in at the rear when all had passed. 
When the second pair got tired they stood aside, and 
the third pair took the front place, and so on. We 
four followed on horseback in the narrow lane thus 
formed, and we made pretty fair, though not very 
rapid, progress. After a considerable distance we 
observed that the snow seemed less deep on the fields 
to the right of the road than upon the road itself, 
where it was confined between high hedges, so we 
turned off, and by the help of the men breaking down 
fences and opening gates, we made our way across 
country to the last stage, a public-house a few miles 
from Perth. Just before arriving there I fortunately 
happened to look back, and saw the coachman 
wandering about, in what seemed to be an aimless 
sort of way, in the field we had just passed through. 
He had been more exposed during the night than any 
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of us, as he had been driving, and on the ride from 
Dunkeld he was mounted on rather a weedy animal, 
that in the deep snow we had just passed through fell 
twice with him, and he had therefore given it to a 
man to lead on, and had followed on foot, but had 
become exhausted, and, all having passed on without 
noticing him, he would soon have fallen if I had not 
luckily looked back. I rode back to him, but he ap- 
peared dazed arfd half-unconscious, so, jumping off 
my horse, I lifted him — a very light man — into the 
saddle, and as he found sense enough to hold on by 
the pommel, I led the horse to the inn, where a 
good fire, a good luncheon, and a good glass of grog 
soon brought him round. 

When luncheon was finished fresh horses were 
brought out, and, finding that there was not above a 
foot depth of snow on the road to Perth, we set off 
in high spirits, and on nearing the city made a race 
of it to the post-office, cheering and halloing, I lead- 
ing the way on a raking grey, the coachman and 
guard close behind, but poor Mr. M*Tavish's weight 
causing his horse to tail off terribly. We had been 
from 1.30 P.M. of the previous day to 2.30 P.M. the 
next, or twenty-five hours, in travelling the 55 or 60 
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miles between Dalwhinnie and Perth, and the mail 
we brought was the last that reached that city for a 
good many days ; for all communication, in every 
direction save that of Dundee, was stopped for about 
a fortnight. I was fortunate in having a kind friend 
at hand in old Lord Gray, who extended his hospi- 
tality to me at his beautiful residence, Kinfauns 
Castle, about four miles from Perth, where his son, 
the late Lord, but then Master of Gray, also did all 
in his power to relieve my somewhat destitute con- 
dition. 

The roads to the south were open sooner than 
those to the north, and, as a matter of course, I had 
to take the earliest opening to rejoin my regiment ; 
and it was not' until a fortnight after my arrival at 
Enniskillen that I received the luggage left at Dal- 
whinnie. It speaks well for the honesty of those 
through whose hands it passed, that not a single 
article was abstracted, though none of the packages 
were locked. And so ended the adventurous journey 
that keeps the year 1838 fresh in my memory. 

Upon another occasion in the same year I had 
rather a narrow escape. I was again crossing the 
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Irish Channel from Scotland, but fortunately later in the 
year, when the weather was warmer ; and from some 
cause or another, probably from missing the boat, 
instead of my usual route from Glasgow to Belfast, I 
went by coach to Port Patrick, and crossed from that 
place to Donaghadee in a very much smaller steamer. 
It was blowing pretty fresh, and there was a heavy 
sea outside ; but all was so serene inside the harbour, 
that, without thinking of what I was about, I went 
forward and seated myself across the bowsprit, just 
beyond the vessel's head, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
view as we steamed out of the harbour, little anti- 
cipating what was in store for me. All was charming 
till just as we passed the pier heads, when, without 
any warning, up went the vessel's bow into the air, 
and after a pause, that brought my heart to my 
mouth, down it plunged, burying the bowsprit, several 
feet of the forecastle, and poor me deep in the briny. 
Drenched, half suffocated, wholly frightened, and 
holding on like grim death, I was again lifted, 
poised, and ducked, and began to feel exhausted, and 
as if my strength would not endure many repetitions! 
of such treatment, when at the next rise one of the 
sailors, who had observed me, sprang forward and 
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caught my collar, and, dragged by him, I managed to 
scramble inboard again ; but if I had not received 
his assistance, I am certain that after another plunge 
or two I must have let go, and probably should have 
been drowned. 

Those who have read Sir Jonah Barrington's 
* Recollections of Irish Society,' and other works 
treating of the same subject, will remember the 
accounts of symposia, at which parties of gentlemen 
met for the attack of a hogshead or so of claret, and 
never separated until it was finished, prolonging the 
encounter for several days and nights. Although, 
when I was in Ireland, such things were of the past, 
there was a good deal of conviviality, and at times 
some hard drinking, conducted upon the principle 
enunciated in Burns* famous song of * Willie brewed 
a peck o* maut ' : — 

V^a first shall rise to gang awa', 

A cuckold coward loon is he ; 
Wha last beside his chair shall fa*, 

He is the king amang us three. 

A convivial meeting of this sort used to be 
periodically held at an inn on the outskirts of a 
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county town in the north, and from thirty to fifty of 
the choice spirits and hard livers in the surrounding 
district usually attended, to make a night of it 
with all the fun and frolic of their particular na- 
tionality. 

After a certain hour the door of the room was 
locked, and the key handed with much solemnity to 
the president for the night by the only waiter that 
was allowed to remain in the apartment ; and it was 
understood that each convivialist must follow the rule 
in Burns's song above quoted, and sleep where he fell, 
unless he could maintain his perpendicular until the 
appointed hour in the morning for opening the door. 
Any who did not wish to undergo this ordeal might 
retire before the door was closed, but few availed 
themselves of the permission. 

The waiter whose services were retained bore 
a curious sobriquet. He was known as * Pontius 
Pilate,* and had obtained the nickname from being 
the only one saved in a sad accident some years 
previously, when a party of processionists, represent- 
ing various scriptural characters, were upset in a boat 
while on a pilgrimage to a holy island in one of the 
large lochs, and all were drowned save Pontius Pilate 
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who swam ashore, and ever after was called nothing 
else, whatever his real name may have been. 

To one of these meetings I was invited, and we 
had a capital dinner, enlivened by many a good story 
and many a brilliant flash of wit and humour. Pre- 
eminent in the circle was the famous Father Tom 
Maguire, whom I then met for the first time. Kind, 
good, large-hearted, unbigoted Father Tom, beloved 
alike by rich and poor, Protestant and Catholic, he 
was a universal favourite. Full of wit and fun, the 
promoter of all geniality and good-fellowship, he yet 
never went beyond the bounds of propriety, or ap- 
peared what used to be termed * disguised in liquor/ 
though he often accused himself in jest of that failing 
and many others ; and he was worthy of a better fate 
than that which befell him some years later, when he 
was poisoned by two of his servants for the sake of 
the little money he had in the house. Peace be with 
him ! there have been few better men. 

On this occasion, a little before the hour for 
closing the door, he rose and said, * Boys, I must wish 
ye all good-night, and lave ye now ; ye all know I*m 
a moderate man, and never exceed my fourteenth 
tumbler ! * and with hearty cheers and good wishes 
from the whole party he went off. 
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Soon after this the door was locked, the key 
brought to the president, who happened that night 
to be John , the hero of one or two tales already- 
related. The universal drink was whisky-punch, the 
materials for which were in abundance on the table, 
while Pontius Pilate brought hot water as it was 
wanted, and in the intervals of that work employed 
himself in bringing trusses of straw from an inner 
chamber, and ominously standing one against the 
wall behind each member's chair ; and at a later 
period, as each in turn succumbed to the potent 
enemy with which he was contending, Pontius shook 
out his particular truss of straw and deposited him 
upon it. 

I must not boast of my prowess in such an 
encounter, but I may say that youth and a naturally 
strong head caused me to be one of the last that fell ; 
and ere my eyes closed in sleep the last thing I heard 
was the stentorian voice of our president shouting, 
* Pontius Pilate, bring some more hot water ! ' In 
those young days, however hard the night, an hour 
or two of sleep always made me fresh again, and in 
about that time I awoke, though still rather in a 
dreamy and confused condition, when I was roused 
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by hearing the well-known tones, as steady and firm 
as ever : * Pontius Pilate, bring some more hot water ! ' 
The effect was very absurd. I opened my eyes, and 

there, at the head of the table, sat John alone 

(how long he had been alone I know not), engaged in 
making a stiff tumbler of punch. * Open the window, 
and see if my horse is at the door, Pontius,' was the next 
order. * Yes, your honour,' said the Roman Governor ; 

* and it's a beautiful morning.' John rose, and 

taking the glass in his hand, * Gentlemen in the straw,' 
said he, * here's to all your very good healths and 
our next merry meeting.' Draining off the tumbler, 
he set it down, and left the room with as firm and 
steady a step as that with which he had entered it 
the night before, and rode home to breakfast. 

During a portion of my service in Ireland I was 
stationed in Dublin, and the regiment was quartered 
in Richmond Barracks. The beautiful metropolis of 
the Green Isle, with its mixture of grand streets and 
squares and inconceivably filthy slums, and its mag- 
nificent Phoenix Park, has often been described, and 
well-deserved praise accorded to its inhabitants for 
their kindness and hospitality, by abler pens than 
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mine, and I shall not attempt to do more than to 
record my hearty concurrence in all that may have 
been written to that effect. Indeed, my sojourn in 
Dublin was not a long one, only lasting for three 
months or so of the summer season, and I should 
scarcely have noticed it but for one or two strange 
occurrences that took place, and which recur to my 
recollection. 

At the time I was the possessor of a very large 
and handsome dog, bred between a German boar- 
hound and a St. Bernard, and therefore, doubtless, a 
mongrel, but a very fine mongrel, and endowed with 
no slight amount of courage, fidelity, and sagacity. 
Poor fellow ! not long afterwards he was unfortunately 
bitten by a mad dog, and, showing symptoms of 
hydrophobia, I was obliged to have him destroyed. 

My room, in that part of the barracks nicknamed 
the * Rookery,* was upon the first-floor, and on enter- 
ing the door there were two windows upon the right 
hand, with very wide window-sills at about the height 
of four feet from the floor. Behind the door, as it 
opened, stood my bed, one of the old-fashioned iron 
bedsteads of those days, with top and curtains like a 
miniature four-poster, the head of which rested against 
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one of the windows and covered about half of its 
breadth. My dressing-table stood beneath the other 
window, the fire-place was in the side of the room 
opposite the door, and a table in the middle of the 
room ; a chest of drawers, chairs, &c., completed the 
furniture. I have been thus particular in describing 
the apartment, as a knowledge of the locality is 
necessary to understand what follows. 

The dog's favourite resting place was upon the sill 
or ledge beneath the window, about two feet broad, 
behind the head of the bedstead, where a mat had 
been placed for his accommodation, and where he 
was entirely concealed from the view of any one 
entering the room. 

Sometimes I was unable to take him out with me, 
and left him at home, and often, I am afraid, I care- 
lessly left the latch lock of the door unfastened, so 
that any one could enter during my absence. On one 
of these occasions, at my return I was surprised to 
find the door open, and, upon entering the room, to 
see the dog lying crouched in front of the door, with 
his eyes fixed on a tall, slim, rather respectable-look- 
ing young man, standing on the other side of the 
centre table, and between it and my dressing-table, 
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pale as death, and shaking all over with terror. 
When I came in the dog never stirred, but merely 
wagged his tail ; the man however exclaimed, * Thank 
God you have come, sir ! Call off your dog/ * No, my 
friend,' I replied, * not until I know more of what you 
are doing here ; * and saying to the dog, * Good boy ! 
watch him, then ! ' I left the room and, going to the 
stairs, called up three or four of the servants that were 
in a room below. When they came up I relieved 
the dog from his guard, and made them search the 
man's pockets, when they found several things be- 
longing to me, and some others purloined from other 
rooms before he visited mine. He was in a terrible 
state of fright, and told us that he had entered the 
room, and had swept my dressing-table of whatever 
he thought worth taking, and was about to leave when 
he heard a deep growl, and saw the dog standing at 
the door, with his bristles up and showing unmistak- 
able signs of hostility. At first he tried to advance, 
but found that would only precipitate matters ; then 
he tried to replace the things on the table, so that 
nothing might be found upon him ; but at every move- 
ment he made the dog growled savagely and advanced 
upon him, so that he had nothing for it but to remain 
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perfectly still, in mortal fear of being torn to pieces 
if he stirred. 

It was getting dusk, and I did not want to have 
the bother of prosecuting the rascal, so, as soon as 
we were certain that he had disgorged every atom of 
his plunder, I told the servants to kick him out of 
barracks, which order they executed by taking him 
to the back gate and pitching him into the canal that 
runs past the rear of the buildings. 

A very absurd occurence took place during my 
stay in Dublin, of which, if it had come to the know- 
ledge of the military authorities, serious notice must 
have been taken, but it was kept so quiet that scarcely 
any one but those present ever heard of it. 

A party of officers, half-a-dozen or so in number, 
had met in one of their rooms in Richmond Barracks, 
and were engaged in playing a. round game at cards. 
Between eleven and twelve o'clock they were joined 
by two others, who had been dining with the Com- 
mander-in-Ghief, and therefore were in full uniform. 
Both the new arrivals took a hand in the game going 
on ; but it was soon apparent that they had not been 
sparing of the good liquor to be had at the hospitable 
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table of the chief, and as there was plenty more drink, 
only rather more potent, going about, they very soon 
became most uncommonly tipsy^ 

Belonging to the same regiment, they were ordin- 
arily the closest friends, almost always together, and 
on the best of terms ; but on this occasion the demon 
of drunkenness seemed to have taken possession of 
them, and a trifling difference about some point in the 
game led to angry words, then to a violent quarrel, 
and at last to such language that each started up to 
attack the other. This was, of course, prevented by 
their comrades, who held them apart, while two or three 
of the more steady got together and consulted ; the 
result of the deliberations being that it was a thousand 
pities two such good friends should quarrel in such a 
stupid way ; that if the matter could be settled at 
once it might be treated as a joke, and the weapons 
• manipulated so as to do no harm, and then in the 
morning, if they remembered anything about it, they 
might be told that all had been concluded the night 
before. 

But a difficulty arose : not one of the whole party 
had pistols, and the scheme seemed about to fall 
through, when one exclaimed, * Why should they not 
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fight with double guns?' The suggestion was re- 
ceived with acclamation, and the two combatants 
would have agreed to fight with field-pieces if neces- 
sary, so that they did fight. All was soon arranged, 
and the party left the barracks by the back gate, and, 
crossing the canal by a bridge, struck off over the 
fields that then lay beyond it. After gaining a suffi- 
cient distance from the barracks they halted in the 
middle of a grass field ; the moon was shining 
brightly, and objects could be distinguished at a con- 
siderable distance. In consideration of the descrip- 
tion of weapon used thirty yards was the distance 
allowed, and it was arranged that both barrels should 
be loaded and that the combatants should fire as 
they pleased. The guns being loaded with large 
charges of powder and a couple of wads well rammed 
down, were handed to the duellists, and then, as soon 
as the word was given, a most ridiculous scene took 
place. Both blazed away together at first, then one 
fired his second shot, then the other, making sure that 
now he had his opponent, went down on one knee 
and took a long and steady aim, as well as his un- 
steady condition would permit, and loosed off his 
remaining barrel. The bystanders had enough to do 
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to stifle the roars of laughter that would have spoilt 
the fun, and perhaps betrayed the hoax. To make 
an end, three times were the guns loaded, and thus 
six shots a-piece were fired by these desperate enemies, 
who certainly deserved credit for the pluck with 
which they stood against each other. Then the 
seconds interfered, and said enough had been done, 
that they could not allow the matter to go on any 
further, and that they must shake hands and forget 
and forgive everything ; which they did, and then the 
party started for home again, to finish up with a last 
good glass of grog ; and next morning, though the 
two remembered that they had quarrelled, they had 
no distinct recollection of what had happened, and, on 
being assured that they had given mutual satisfaction 
and made up the quarrel, they became firmer friends 
than ever. 

Some persons may find fault with the above loose 
fashion of treating an affair of honour, and no doubt 
such proceedings are against the principles of the 
days when duelling was permitted ; but still it is to be 
remembered that these were firm friends, and that 
their temporary enmity was the result of the insanity 
of intoxication ; that if they had been allowed to cool 
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upon the matter they must have met in a more deadly 
fashion, when loss of life or of their commissions 
would have been the consequence. Whatever may 
be the judgment, the scene was most amusing and 
the result harmless. 

A rather ludicrous incident occurrs to me, that 
took place in the year 1 840, when the marriage of 
our gracious Queen was celebrated all over the 
country by rejoicings and public demonstrations, and 
nowhere more heartily than in the renowned city of 
Cork, the whole city being illuminated, and bonfires 
lighted, and fireworks let off in all directions. At 
night the streets were thronged, and many of the 
crowd had armed themselves with squibs and crackers, 
which were lighted and flung about with marvellous 
recklessness, but unfailing good humour. 

A party of young officers had sallied out to see 
the fun, well supplied with such ammunition, and, as 
they strolled here and there, received and returned 
the fire of those they met similarly provided. 

It so chanced that a Captain Stubbs, who 
happened to be a very stout — indeed one might say 
corpulent — person, had found the fatigue of forcing 
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his way on foot through the crowd too great, and had 
taken refuge in a vehicle resembling the ordinary 
four-wheel cab, or 'growler,* of the present day in 
London, of which there were then a few plying for 
hire in Cork, in addition to the ordinary inside and 
outside Irish cars. In this carriage he was traversing 
the streets at a foot-pace, gazing complacently at 
the illuminations and the crowd of sightseers throng- 
ing the pavement, when he was detected by the above- 
mentioned party, and * Look at old Stubbs enjoying 
himself; by Jove! Til give him a salute,' was the 
remark of a wild youngster, who, lighting a large 
double squib at his cigar, waved it in the air till it 
was in full blaze and flung it at the cab. The aim 
was too true : in at the open window bounced the fiery 
monster, fizzing, crackling, and darting into every 
corner of the vehicle ; and out of the window came 
Stubbs, head foremost, on to the street, not having 
thought of opening the door, but having taken the 
plunge in sheer desperation and a frantic attempt to 
escape from his unexpected assailant. It was just 
like what sometimes occurs in ferreting. A ferret is 
put into a hole, near the mouth of which a rabbit is 
lying, and almost simultaneously out comes the terror- 
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stricken bunny, hot-foot. However, he luckily was 
not much hurt, and a dozen willing hands raised him 
and wiped the dust off his face and clothes, when, the 
aggressive squib being expelled, he got in again and 
proceeded on his tour of inspection, as did the party 
on their round of frolic, which was wound up by 
another outrageous, and what more advanced years 
must term an utterly indefensible adventure, but 
which was heartily enjoyed and laughed at at the 
time. 

Passing the house of a medical practitioner, no^ 
far from the bridge, a very large, handsome, and 
elaborately ornamented knocker was observed on his 
door, and it was resolved to fasten an assortment of 
crackers and other small fireworks to it, and, having 
lit the fuzes, to ring the bell, and watch the result ; 
but it so happeneed that while some of the party 
were thus engaged the doctor himself returned home, 
and was not a little astonished at the attention his 
door was receiving. Had he been a prudent man he 
would have passed on and secured the services of a 
policeman, but, instead of doing so, he very naturally 
rushed up the steps, and in furious tones objurgated 
the intruders. In an instant, without a word in 
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reply, he was seized, bonneted so that his hat was 
driven down over his eyes, the door-bell rung, and 
directly the maid opened the door he was precipi- 
tated into the passage, a shower of lighted squibs 
and crackers thrown in after him, the door banged 
to, and he and the maid left to enjoy the situation as 
they best might, while their enemies bolted, shrieking 
with laughter. The poor doctor made a terrible fuss 
about it next day, but, as he could not identify any 
one, he had to grin and bear it. 

Most astonishing is the recklessness of which 
young fellows in the exuberance of health and 
spirits will be guilty, and still more astonishing 
the rarity of any serious damage attending such 
escapades. 

All who have toiled up the hill leading from the 
city of Cork to the barracks on its top will remember 
how severe the ascent is, especially the first rise from 
the bridge over the river Lee, which is almost pre- 
cipitous. One very dark night a party of four officers 
were returning to the barracks about twelve or one 
o'clock, having been to the theatre and enjoyed a 
* petit souper ' afterwards. They were in an inside 
covered car, a description of carriage with which any 
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one who has visited Ireland will be well acquainted, 
and they were toiling slowly and painfully up the 
steep pitch from the bridge, when another inside 
covered car, full of occupants, overtook them, the 
horse in it being stronger and a better walker than 
the one drawing their car. Instead of passing them, 
the stupid or half-drunken driver of the second car 
followed behind, allowing his horse's head absolutely 
to enter the first car, and thereby causing much annoy- 
ance to the officers. Upon being remonstrated with, 
he replied by jeers and unparliamentary language. 

Failing redress by mild measures, in a trice the 
throat-lash of the horse was unbuckled, the bit taken 
out of his mouth, and the headstall hung round his 
neck ; a smart slap on the face made him pull out 
his head and swerve round, when down the hill he 
went, full gallop, while the screams and yells of the 
driver, who found he had lost control of the animal, 
and of the affrighted occupants, may be imagined. 
Fortunately he took the bridge straight, and after 
coursing along a street or two, was stopped ; but this 
the perpetrators of the revenge did not learn till 
morning, and meantime pursued their way to the 
barracks in peace. 
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In the ' Pall Mall Gazette ' of December lo, 1874, 
there appeared the following announcement :—* The 
death, not of the oldest inhabitant of Ireland, but of 
the oldest criminal lunatic in the kingdom, is recorded 
in the annual report on the lunatic asylums of that 
country just issued. He is referred to as Captain 

S , and from the account given of the offence 

which led to his being imprisoned for life, he seems 
to have • been rather a dangerous member of society. 

Captain S died last year in the central asylum, 

Dundrum, from senile decay, being considerably over 
eighty years of age. He was transferred to that 
asylum, on its opening, from the Cork Asylum, of 
which he had been an inmate nearly twenty-two years, 
having been acquitted so far back as 1829, on the 
ground of insanity, of the murder of seven men — the 
whole crew, in fact, with the exception of two boys, 
of a vessel then under his command and on its 
return from Bermuda. Possessing originally a very 
decided character, but becoming the subject of mental 
disease from continuous excitement and want of sleep 
for a fortnight, he laboured under delusions as to an 
intended mutiny among his shipmates. After in- 
ducing them, in proof of their subordination and of 
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the absence of any such intention, to allow themselves 
to be tied down with ropes on deck — in which position 
they lay for nearly an hour, the first mate showing the 
example — when approaching Cork harbour, he delibe- 
rately murdered them in succession with an iron bar. 
After some time he recovered his reason in the district 
asylum, and was, no doubt, sorry for what he had 
done, for he was remarkable for a uniform kindness 
of disposition towards his fellow-patients ; his piety 
also was very conspicuous, and he was constantly 
engaged in reading the Bible and religious works. 
Occasionally, however, he had violent relapses, pre- 
ceded by a taciturnity unbroken for several days, 
save by quotations of an incoherent character or the 
repetition of nautical phrases.' 

The above extraordinary story is no doubt 
correct in all particulars. While quartered at Cork in 
1839-40, I visited the lunatic asylum and saw and 

conversed with Captain S , who seemed a very 

intelligent, kind-hearted, and courteous person, with a 
frank, sailor-like manner, and spoke rationally and 
well upon several subjects ; but I was especially 
warned to avoid any allusion to the sea or seafaring 
matters, as it would be certain to bring on a violent 
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paroxysm ; and probably the occasional relapses 
noticed in the foregoing account were due to some 
such exciting causes. The story of the awful cata- 
strophe, as told to me, differed in no respect from that 
in the * Pall Mall Gazette,* except in also relating 
his efforts to get the two boys into his power, and 
their cleverness in leading him to believe that he had 
got rid of them, by allowing him to chase them after 
dark, and then throwing something heavy into the 
sea, which made a splash as if they had gone over- 
board, when they concealed themselves until, upon 
the vessel entering Cork harbour and being perceived 
to be unmanageable, a boat was sent off to her by the 
authorities there, and they were rescued. 

I fqel tempted to put on record here a curious 
piece of horse-dealing, in which the attempting biter 
was more thoroughly bit than in any case that I can 
remember, and that without any overt act on the 
side of the other party in the bargain, but solely 
from his own greed and finesse, and belief in the 
ignorance and unwariness of the other. As I shall 
give noms-de-plume to the actors, only those who may 
happen to recollect the facts will be any the wiser as 
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to their real names. A Mr. Haggarty resided in the 
neighbourhood of Cork ; he was a good rider, and a 
constant attendant with the Duhallow hounds and 
other packs that hunted that district, but not being 
blessed with much wordly wealth, he contrived to 
make his stud pay their way by a considerable 
amount of horse-dealing, in which he was almost 
uniformly very successful ; and he especially loved to 
have a transaction of the sort with any of the officers 
of the garrison, many of whom rued the day when 
they parted with a round sum in the coin of the 
realm for an animal not worth the half of it, or ex- 
changed a sound useful horse for one of Haggarty's 
showy screws. In fact, in his own vernacular, he 
used to say, among his pals, 'Them innocents of 
officers is an annuity to me. They bring over their 
fine English hunters, and they find they can't do our 
big banks anyhow, and then they get disgusted, an' I 
coax them out of them for half nothing ; and sure 
don't I tache them, and turn a pretty penny by them } 
Oh ! among them small fry up at the barracks Fm a 
regular shark.' 

It so happened that, at the time of my story, he 
had a bay horse, a very curious animal to look at 
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Long and low, with a lean fiddle head and a ewe 
neck, staring ragged hips, and every rib showing, he 
was as unattractive and ugly a beast as could be 
imagined, and as little likely to tempt a tyro as would 
be a jade out of a hack-car ; but, to a thorough judge 
of horses, his strong sloping shoulders and large 
though ugly quarters, his flat legs and powerful hocks, 
afforded promise of what he could do, and, in fact, he 
was one of the best hunters that ever bore a saddle, 
though from the impossibility of putting flesh upon 
his carcase he always looked like a rickle of bones. 
It also so happened that about the same time a 
Captain Williams rejoined his regiment, bringing 
with him from England a remarkably handsome and 
very high-bred horse, which he used to ride about the 
city and neighbouring roads, and which naturally 
attracted Haggarty's attention and inflamed his 
cupidity. He therefore lost no time in approaching 
the subject, and meeting Captain Williams one day, 
after a little desultory conversation, he began by 
mentioning and admiring the horse he had seen him 
riding, but at the same time expatiated on his being 
too fine for the rough-and-tumble country about 
there, with its huge stone-faced banks topped with a 
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foot or two of gorse, and hinting that Captain 
Williams, if he wished to hunt during the approaching 
season, would be far better carried by a horse accus- 
tomed to the country he had to cross. *Ah, yes/ 
said Captain Williams, 'that's very true, and I do 
intend to hunt this season ; but I am afraid, as you 
say, that horse will not carry me. Indeed he is not a 
hunter ; I don't think he ever jumped a fence in his 
life, but he is so handsome and so pleasant to ride 
that I brought him over, and perhaps may be able to 
exchange him for a good hunter.* * To be sure ! ' 
said the Shark, as he was nicknamed — * to be sure ! it's 
the very best thing you could do, and IVe got the 
very horse for you. There's my little bay horse you've 
seen me riding : he'll carry you to hounds pleasantly 
and safely, and he knows every inch of the country, 
and can't make a mistake ; ' and indeed in that he 
said no more than the truth. * What ! ' cried Captain 
Williams, * that horrid ugly raw-boned brute ! why I 
should be ashamed to be seen at the cover-side on 
him.' * Handsome is as handsome does,' replied the 
Shark ; * and when the hounds go, those you leave 
behind won't think whether the wonder that's carrying 
you is good-looking or not. No, by the holy ! they'd 
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only think it's an aigle instead of a horse youVe got 
under you.' After a lot of talk, Captain Williams 
seemed half persuaded, and at last said, * Well, but 
you must give me some boot ; how much will you 
give ? ' * See there now,' said the other, to whom this 
proposition was utterly distasteful — * see there, if there 
was any boot to be given it's I should get it, for you 
know your horse couldn't cross two fields, and it's a 
chance if I ever make anything of him, while you 
have a regular made hunter in mine.' * Well, well ! ' 
answered Captain Williams, with a sigh, * but how 
about warranty ? ' Ah ! warranty,' said the Shark, 
who made it a rule never to warrant a horse ; * what's 
the use of warranty, except to raise disputes and 
quarrels ? We've both seen each other's horses often 
enough. Now I'll tell you what I'll do : I'll ride my 
horse up here to-morrow morning and leave him in 
your stable, and I'll put my saddle and bridle on your 
horse and ride him away, and there's an end of the 
matter.' After some palaver it was so agreed upon, 
and next forenoon the Shark duly made his appear- 
ance, and the saddle and bridle being transferred 
from his horse to the other, after a glass of sherry at 
the mess, he mounted and rode away. 
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In the barracks at Cork the guard-room was a 
square building that stood facing the gate a little 
distance from it, so that carriages entering had to 
turn to the right or left to pass round it. As the 
Shark rode away at a walk, delighted with the action 
of the animal under him, Captain Williams and three 
or four friends followed him towards the gate, and he, 
turning in the saddle, was laughingly waving his hand 
and exchanging adieus with them, thinking what a 
good thing he had made of it, when a sudden shock 
nearly threw him out of the saddle, and, turning to 
the front, to his consternation he found the horse had 
run his head full against the guard-room wall and 
had nearly fallen down, while a roar of laughter told 
him that all around were in the secret of how he had 
sold himself The horse was stone blind, though the 
appearance of his eyes did not betray the defect. 

The little bay horse carried Captain Williams 
brilliantly for many a day, under the not inappropriate 
name, that he at once received, of the * Shark.' 

One hot night in the height of summer I was the 
officer on regimental duty, and having duly visited 
the guard about eleven o'clock, instead of returning 
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to the somewhat stuffy anteroom of the mess, I took 
a stroll round the barrack yard while smoking a cigar. 
The moon was shining brightly, and as I passed 
behind the officers' stables I noticed something white 
moving slightly upon one of the dung-heaps. I 
approached to see what it was, when, to my horror, I 
found a greyhound, apparently in the last stage of 
famine and utterly unable to rise. Its bones were 
almost protruding from the skin, and when I spoke 
to it all it could do was to give a feeble wag of its 
tail. I took it up in my arms — it was as light as a 
feather — and carried it to my stable, where I laid it 
down on some straw in a spare stall. I then went to 
my room and called my servant, and bade him go to 
the mess and get a pint of warm, but not hot, plain 
soup, and bring it to me at the stable. As soon as 
he brought it I offered some of it to the greyhound, 
which I noticed was a white bitch, and the poor thing 
lapped a little greedily, but almost immediately 
vomited what it had taken and appeared more dis- 
tressed and exhausted than before. Time after time 
this occurred, and I tried her with milk and with 
plain jelly as well as the soup for more than an hour ; 
but all in vain, nothing would remain on her stomach, 
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and each effort of vomiting seemed to exhaust her 
more and more, so that every instant I expected to 
see her die. At last I bethought me that a year or 
two before, when I had been poisoned by inadvertently 
eating some crab that was not quite fresh, but was so 
disguised in a pie that I did not perceive its condition 
until too late, the first thing that I could retain in my 
stomach was some tepid and very weak brandy-and- 
water, and I determined to try the same remedy on 
the greyhound, and accordingly put a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of it down her throat. To my delight she 
did not vomit, and it seemed to revive her, so in a 
few minutes I gave her another couple, and in a 
quarter of an hour or so a wineglass full, all of which 
she retained and appeared the better for ; and in half 
an hour after that I tried her again with the soup, of 
which she then lapped half a pint, and did not vomit 
it. I gave her half a pint at intervals of half an hour 
until she had taken about a quart of it, and then left 
her curled up in the straw and going to sleep pretty 
comfortably. 

*? he next morning she was much better, and in a 
day or two began to take solid food and to improve 
rapidly in condition, and from the starved and 
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emaciated creature that I had found her she de- 
veloped into a very handsome animal, but she was 
covered with red mange, contracted from the neglect 
and dirt and starvation to which she had been sub- 
jected. As soon as she was strong enough to bear 
medical treatment I proceeded to apply remedies for 
that disease, and in a short time had the satisfaction 
of finding them perfectly successful, and of seeing her 
restored to perfect health and condition, when she 
was one of the most beautiful animals I have ever 
beheld. Not very tall, but rather long and low, she 
displayed the most perfect symmetry, which tended 
to veil the immense power of her sloping shoulders, 
deep chest, long and powerful loins, and large mus- 
cular quarters, well let down to clean and sinewy 
hocks. She was pure white with the exception of 
one ear, which was mouse-coloured, and in temper 
was as docile and affectionate as a spaniel, with 
courage and endurance that were often tested by severe 
courses in after days, and never failed. Well, here 
she was ; but what was I to do with her } She was 
not mine, and as yet it had been the reluctance to 
see a poor animal perish so miserably, and, when I 
saw something of her worth, the sportsman's instinct 
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to restore her to the state in which she ought to be, 
that prompted my care of her ; but now, when I 
realised her beauty and found the affection with 
which she attached herself to me in requital for the 
care I had taken of her, I could not bear to part with 
her. 

I made inquiries, and found she belonged to a 
brother officer who was then on leave of absence, 
and to whom she had been recently given ; and, as I 
had only lately returned from leave, that accounted 
for my not having before seen her. He had left her 
in charge of his servant, who had shamefully neglected 
his duty, and taken no care whatever of her. I wrote 
to her owner, and told him how I had found her and 
rescued her from dying of starvation, and received a 
reply from him making me a present of her. She 
was of the best blood of the celebrated breed of Lord 
Talbot (afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury), and fully 
equal to the best specimens of that first-class race of 
greyhounds. Her only defect, if it could be termed 
so, for it never did her any harm, was that she had 
lost about an inch or two of her tail by an absurd 
accident When a puppy she had been taken some- 
where or other by railway, and being held too near 
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the line she sat down with the end of her tail just 
across one of the rails, when some of the porters 
wheeled a truck along and nipped off the tip as neatly 
as possible, doubtless to her extreme surprise and 
disgust. She was about two years old when I got 
her, and remained in my possession until her death, 
though after a couple of years or so, when I went on 
foreign service, I had to leave her at my father's 
house, where she became the pet of the whole family. 

Although I never entered her in any of the large 
coursing meetings during the two years she was 
constantly with me, I often ran her in smaller ones 
or matched her against other greyhounds, and she 
never was beaten ; nor do I ever remember her, when 
slipped within reasonable distance, allowing a hare to 
enter cover or otherwise escape without giving it at 
least one turn. 

I cannot help relating here some of her exploits, 
which seem to me worthy of record. 

It was in a wild moorland country, and long, 
gently-sloping hills rose from either side of a stream 
that brawled and rattled down the valley, except in 
one part, where the stream had cut through a narrow 
ridge of rock about forty or fifty feet in height, leaving 
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the bare perpendicular sides of the chasm facing each 
other, while the short turf that clothed the top of the 
ridge came down to their upper edge. 

We found a hare on the bank of the stream just 
above where it penetrated the ridge, and * Torment ' 
(for. that was my favourite's name) and another grey- 
hound were slipped at it. At first the chase took up 
the hill to the left, ' Torment ' leading, but after a few 
hundred yards she became unsighted amongst some 
broken, boggy ground, and the hare, turning back 
down the hill, was perceived by the other dog, and 
pursued across the stream and up the hill to the right 
without a turn. * Torment,' meanwhile, had been 
dashing about, as greyhounds do when unsighted, 
near the place where she had lost the hare, trying to 
recover it, but the configuration of the ground pre- 
vented her seeing it or the other dog until they had 
ascended the opposite hill some distance, when she 
caught sight of them ; and,'the direct line between her 
and them leading over the chasm in the ridge of rock, 
off she set towards this as hard as she could go. I 
was standing near the place where they had been first 
slipped, but on a slight hillock that gave me a view 
of the whole scene, and I felt almost sick with appre- 
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hension as I saw her coming down, with her long 
sweeping strides, to the spot where I expected to see 
her dashed to pieces, either against the opposite cliff 
or the rocks in the bed of the stream ; but I could do 
nothing to prevent it. 

On she came, and, as I held my breath, over, she 
went like a flash of lightning, and away up the hill, 
passing the other dog before he reached the hare, and 
after a sharp turn or two killing in good form. 

I had the curiosity to measure the jump, which I 
did by throwing a stone across with some yards of 
string, that I always carried with me, fastened to it, 
when the width from brink to brink was found to be 
twenty-seven feet, and the distance covered from, 
footmark to footmark three feet on either side, 
making thirty-three feet in all — very nearly, if not 
quite, equal to the distance covered by the celebrated 
horse * Lottery ' over the stone wall at the Liverpool 
Steeplechase with Jem MaSon on his back. But what 
most surprised me was the seeming ease and absence 
of extraordinary effort with which the feat was per- 
formed, a sort of extension of her stride for an instant 
as she passed over in the air being all that I could 
notice. 
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The next is an instance of her power in jumping 
height, and on that occasion she was not in view of 
game, though doubtless excited by the anticipation of 
seeing it. I was walking along a high road one morn- 
ing, giving my greyhounds an airing, when, shortly 
after passing an open lodge-gate leading into a park, 
I missed * Torment/ There was a high brick wall on 
the left of the road bounding the park, and conclud- 
ing that she had slipped in through the open gate, as 
the other dogs were with me, I jumped upon a mile- 
stone that stood against the wall, and looking over 
began to call her, and, as she did not at once appear, 
to halloo as if a hare were started. Almost imme- 
diately she came at full gallop round a clump of young 
wood about a couple of hundred yards distant, and 
made for where she heard my voice, and saw me 
looking over the wall. She never hesitated, but rising 
at the wall flew it clean and clear, only, kicking back 
with her hind feet as she passed over it, she sent her- 
self into the road fourteen feet from the base of the 
wall before she alighted on the ground. I measured 
this jump also, and found the wall to be nine feet in 
height on the side she rose from, and eight feet on the 
side towards the road. 
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Upon another occasion I was standing near a 
five-barred gate, up to which, after a sharp course, 
she came in close pursuit of a hare that darted 
between the bars of the gate, which were too close 
to allow her to follow, for she would always meuse 
if she could. Rising in the air with one of her 
magnificent jumps, she passed over the gate and 
over the hare also, which her spring carried her 
beyond. Twisting her long neck backwards while 
still in the air, she seized her prey and landed safely 
with it in her mouth. 

Another time, pretty late in the season, I was 
walking over a grass field with her by my side, when 
I flushed a strong full-grown covey of partridges that 
rose pretty close. She darted forward for about 
thirty yards, and springing a tremendous height into 
the air, brought one down in her mouth, ere it could 
rise enough to be out of the reach of her jumping 
powers. 

As before mentioned, the greyhound Torment re- 
mained a pet in my father's house till her death ; but 
when she reached six or seven years of age her tusks 
and front teeth became decayed and broken, possibly 
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from the sugarplums and other sweet things be- 
stowed upon her by the children, and which she 
relished very much, so that she could no longer hold 
a hare when she caught it, as she often did, for her 
speed was but little impaired. I have seen a strong 
hare struggle free and be picked up again by her 
several times, and unless there was another dog near 
to kill it, the hare would probably reach cover at last, 
and escape. 

It was perhaps this failing that led her, in com- 
pany with two terriers, also pets in the house, to devise 
a plan of hunting which certainly shows as great 
reasoning power and calculation of means by which 
to attain a specific object as do the arrangements of 
many human beings for capturing the game of which 
they may be in chase. The terriers' names were 
* Jock * and * Monkey.' Jock was a capital specimen 
of the old rough black-and-tan North of England 
otter terrier, unmatched for courage and endurance in 
combats with vermin or, indeed, any dog or other 
creature he might have a quarrel with, but to whose 
short bandy legs and out-turned toes Nature had 
denied the gift of speed ; while Monkey was a rough 
little grey toy-terrier, quick and active as a rabbit, 
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and not unlike in appearance to some of the race 
whose name she bore. 

I was at home one summer for a few weeks, when 
my father told me that he thought the three dogs 
were in the habit of * self-hunting ' together, but that 
he had never been able to catch them at it. I pro- 
mised to watch them, and if I saw anything sus- 
picious, and he were at home, to let him know ; but 
for a few days I could detect nothing. At last, one 
very warm day, I was reading in the shade of a tree 
upon the lawn, where the three dogs were lying, when 
I saw Torment rise, and going first to Jock and then 
to Monkey, have a sort of talk with each, when all 
three, after moving here and there carelessly, left the 
lawn in different directions. I remained quiet until 
they were out of sight, when, sending one of my sisters 
to call my father and tell him the way I had gone, I 
followed the greyhound Torment, as from her size and 
being white I could more easily regain sight of her 
and follow without being myself observed by her. 
I managed this ; and soon after my father joined me, 
and we presently saw her leave the wood and take to 
the high road, along which she proceeded. As the 
wood bordered the high road for a long way, we were 
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enabled to follow under its cover, and presently we 
saw her joined by the two terriers, one from the right 
and one from the left of the road, when all three 
went along together. About a mile distant there 
was a park that had been rather recently formed 
around a new house belonging to my grandmother, 
in which were some belts and clumps of young 
planting — favourite resorts of hares. From the park 
gate a belt of planting ran along to the left, beside 
the wall that separated the park from the high road, 
and about the middle of this belt a sort of tongue or 
long point of planting projected into the park, about 
a quarter of a mile from the end of which was a 
round clump ; the rest was open undulating ground, 
covered with short grass, and a few birch trees scat- 
tered singly here and there, save other belts and clumps 
too distant to notice. We saw the three dogs jump 
over a low part of the wall into the park, and we then 
came out on the road, and making for the gate, 
reached it in time to notice them cross the approach 
road and go to the part of the park I have described 
above. We entered the gate, and making a little 
detour to keep under cover, managed to reach a 
hillock, from the top of which, by lying flat, we had 
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a view of all that part of the park without being our- 
selves seen, and we observed the three dogs standing 
together as if consulting. Presently Jock went off 
towards the round clump about a quarter of a mile 
distant, which he entered ; Torment meanwhile pro- 
ceeded to the end of the projecting tongue or point, 
and hid herself there. Monkey waited patiently 
until both her friends were out of sight, and then 
entering the belt alongside the wall, she began to 
hunt about it : for we soon heard by her sharp tongue 
that she had put up something and was in chase. 
Her cry drew down the tongue of wood, and out 
from the point there broke a hare, with Torment in 
full pursuit, and Monkey also joined in the run to 
the best of her small powers. We noticed that so 
long as the hare was going in any direction but that 
of the round clump where Jock was ensconsed. 
Torment pressed it to the utmost of her power ; but 
as soon as she had succeeded in turning the hare 
towards the clump, she contented herself with gallop- 
ing behind near enough to check a tum-ofif, but not 
pressing the hare in the least. Very soon these 
manoeuvres were successful, and the hare, entering the 
clump, was nabbed by Jock, into whose jaws she rushed. 
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The three were in the clump, busily engaged in the 
demolition of their prey, when we appeared upon the 
scene ; and if ever I saw three convicted poachers, it 
was then. 

The acquisition of this greyhound, and the facility 
for obtaining leave to pursue the sport of coursing in 
various parts of Ireland, led me to procure several others, 
so that, when quartered for a time in a small town 
in the south-west of that country, I had three couple 
of very good dogs ; and through the kindness of Mr. 
Furlong, then agent for the Earl of Devon, I obtained 
leave to sport over a large district in the mountainous 
country upon the borders of the counties of Limerick 
and Kerry, or, I suppose I ought to say, more correctly, 
the county of Limerick and the kingdom of Kerry. 

But the coursing there, owing to the rough and 
rugged nature of the mountains and moorland, could 
not be carried on in the approved method of more 
civilised districts, and from the hares being rather few 
and far between, it was impossible to beat for them 
as in well-preserved and cultivated fields. The sport 
had to be arranged in a different manner. I made 
acquaintance with several young farmers who had 
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small holdings near the foot of the hills, and knew the 
country thoroughly and the most likely places for 
finding our game ; and according to the part of the 
large range at my disposal that I wished to try, I 
went to the cottage of one or the other, by appoint- 
ment, early in the morning, and not unfrequently 
some of the others living nearest joined us there. 
Each of these small farmers had one or two mongrel 
terriers, often with a dash of the beagle in them, that 
would track the trail of a hare from where she had 
fed during the night up to her form in the mountains, 
without giving tongue, at a pace to which we could 
keep up in a sharp jog-trot. 

I generally took two couple of greyhounds out. 
One couple was led far in the rear, and out of sight of 
the temptations of the chase, until their turn should 
come, and the other couple were allowed to run loose, 
for it would have been next to impossible to confine 
them in slips ; and they very soon learned that their 
chance of seeing game depended upon the terriers, 
and so trotted alongside them, much as we did our- 
selves, but both men and dogs keeping a bright look 
out. We generally began operations by going along 
the base of the hills, to get the trail of some hare that 
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had been feeding there, when away went the terriers 
upon the scent, sometimes a mile or two, or even 
more, until they put her up, and then the greyhounds 
took up the chase, and either killed or lost her. We 
then let the other couple of greyhounds loose and put 
the first couple in leash, and proceeded to search the 
most likely spots in the mountains with the terriers, 
often again crossing a trail, which they took and 
followed as before. In short, it was a mixture of 
hunting and coursing, perhaps not very legitimate, 
but it was exciting, and gave me abundance of air 
and exercise, or I might fairly term it hard work. 
The hares were far from numerous, and I do not 
remember ever to have killed more than half-a-dozen 
in a day ; oftener not above the half of that. 

The above account of our manner of sport is a 
prelude to the relation of a curious adventure that 
happened to me on one of these occasions. We — that 
is, I, my servant, and two or three of the small farmers 
accompanying us — had got a good way into the hills, 
when a hare getting up, the greyhounds pursued her, 
and killed her in some cabbage gardens belonging to 
a little hamlet of several cabins that nestled in a 
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valley running deep into the range. We followed, 
and were approaching to take our game, when eight 
or ten men appeared from the' hamlet, stoned us and 
the dogs off, and took up our hare and carried it back 
among the cabins, showing unmistakably, by words 
and gestures and the shower of stones, that we had 
better not attempt to claim it. I was very angry, 
and the young fellows with me were furious, but there 
was no help for it ; and we sat down panting after our 
run, and expending our remaining breath in curses 
both loud and deep against the scoundrels that had 
robbed us. All of a sudden one of our party sprang 
up : ' Och ! begorra, your honour ! ' he cried, * we're all 
right; sure, there's Father O'Donoghue yonder, an' 
yeVe only to spake to him — he'll see us righted.' I 
looked up, and about half a mile off, coming along a 
path that passed the hamlet, I saw a gentleman on a 
grey pony. * Who is he, and how can he help us ? ' I 
asked. * Sure, he's the priest,' was the reply ; * and a 
good man he is, and would never allow a gentleman 
to be trated this way, an' more by token, he has a 
good dog or two himself, and is as fond of the sport 
as any one. Your honour has only to go and tell him 
how them blackguards has sarved us.' So off we set 
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to intercept the priest before he should pass too far ; 
and as I drew near, I saw that he was a tall thin 
figure, with a remarkably handsome face and most 
benevolent expression of countenance, his snow-white 
locks showing his advanced age, though he was still 
upright and sat his pony with vigour and grace. He 
stopped when we approached, and, after proper saluta- 
tion, I told him who I was and by what right I was 
on that ground, and then proceeded to unfold my 
pitiful tale of how we had been maltreated and robbed 
of our hare. As I went on, I saw a roguish smile 
come over the good priest's face, which presently 
became a laugh, and such a cheery, good-humoured 
laugh that it was contagious ; and I caught the infec- 
tion, as did the others, and there we sat, Father 
O'Donoghue on his pony and I on a big stone oppo- 
site him, with the lads standing around, and all laugh- 
ing heartily at the misadventure that had riled us 
so much a few minutes earlier. * Oh ! it's very ridicu- 
lous,' said Father O Donoghue, at last, * but it won't 
do. The rascals ! they must be taught better manners, 
and I'm sure they did not know who they had to deal 
with, but thought ye were just some of the boys from 
the other side of the hills. But come with me ; I'll go 
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down with you to them, and give them a scolding, and 
get you back your hare/ 

When we reached the hamlet, a collection of eight 
or ten cabins around an open space in the centre, not 
a soul was to be seen, and all was as quiet, except for 
a pig or two here and there and a few fowls, as if it 
were totally uninhabited. 

The priest stopped his pony in the middle of the 
open space, we standing immediately behind him. 
* Come forth ! ' he shouted ; * come forth, every man, 
woman, and child of ye ! It's not this way ye'd meet 
me, if ye had not been doing something yeVe ashamed 
oV Presently the doors of the cabins began to open, 
and by ones, and twos, and threes, the inmates crept 
out, with downcast sheepish looks, and gradually as- 
sembled before his reverence, who at intervals thun- 
dered out his terrible * Come forth, every one of ye, 
and stand here before me ! ' When all were assembled, 
to the number of between thirty and forty, he pro- 
ceeded to address them, and gave them a tremendous 
wigging for the outrage committed upon us, and 
wound up by telling them, that if ever he heard of 
my being molested in any way again, either by them 
or any one in the parish, he would inflict severe 
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punishment and penance upon the culprit. * Now/ 
he concluded, * let the vagabonds that stole the hare 
from this gentleman bring it here, and lay it at my 
horse's feet/ 

And then an absurd scene ensued. A small, 
ragged urchin, not above seven or eight years old, 
with nothing but an old waistcoat and a tattered 
pair of corduroys to cover him, went into one of the 
cabins and brought out the hare, already half skinned, 
which, with all the gravity in the world, he proceeded 
to lay before his reverence, as had been ordered. It 
was very good. Here was the champion who had 
defeated me and three or four as smart lads as could 
be found in a day's march, and had reft the hare from 
us in spite of our teeth. Father O'Donoghue looked 
at me with a twinkle in his eye : I could hardly help 
bursting out laughing, and a suppressed titter went 
round the crowd, as if they fully appreciated the 
joke. I thought it was time to interfere, so, address- 
ing his reverence, I said that I was sure what had 
been done was through some mistake, and would not 
occur again, and that I hoped he would let me inter- 
cede for them, and would forgive them without push- 
ing the matter any further. * See there, now ! ' he 
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exclaimed, turning to the people, * the gentleman you 
have been treating so badly is the first to ask me to 
forgive you, and, as he asks, so I will this time ; but 
ye'll be worse than heathens, and Til trate you so, if 
ever ye offend him again/ * Now,' said he to me, * tell 
one of your boys to take up the hare ; it would never 
do to leave the "spolia" with them — they'd count 
it a victory, and it would do away with all my scold- 
ing.' So off we all went, bearing the hare in triumph ; 
but when we got to where our roads diverged, after 
thanking his reverence for his help, I said that as he 
had won the battle he was entitled to the prize, and 
must allow me to fasten the hare behind his saddle, 
which was garnished with one or two D's for the 
purpose of carrying game or parcels. At first he 
refused, but at length, on my pressing him, consented, 
on condition that I, and, as he phrased it, * any other 
good fellow you can get,' would come and dine with 
him next day, and eat it, when he promised us a 
glass of as good poteen as ever we tasted. Thus 
began a friendship with this excellent old man, who 
was one of the fine old Irish priests that St. Omer 
formerly produced, thorough gentlemen and men of 
the world, without the slightest bigotry, and full of 
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good feeling and charity to all mankind, without dis- 
tinction of creed or race, intolerant of nothing but 
blackguardism or evil doing, and performing the 
duties of their station most conscientiously. Alas ! 
they are of the past, and their successors, the Aleves 
of Maynooth, too often evince a very different spirit. 
The news of my adventure and the favour I had 
found with Father O'Donoghue spread far and wide 
among the hills, and not only was I never again 
molested, but every civility* and kindness was shown 
me by the simple kind-hearted people ; and more than 
once I had a capital luncheon of potatoes and milk 
in the very hamlet where I had been so rudely re- 
ceived, which I requited by leaving a few sixpences 
and coppers with the junior branches of the com- 
munity, among whom the little champion that paraded 
as our conqueror came in for a good share. 

The county, or kingdom, of Kerry, as it asserts its 
right to be styled, is, or used to be, the habitation of 
beauty. Killarney, with her lovely lakes and moun- 
tains, and the varied charms of the scenery around 
the southern coast, are seldom to be equalled, never 
surpassed, by similar beauties in other lands ; the 



Keny ponies and cows, thoil gh diminutive, are ^ 
handsome animals, and the '•''.-■rry lasses, not by any ; 
means diminutive, are equalw conspicuous for good ■ 
looks. I think I saw more! pretty girls during my 
stay in Tralce than in any other town where I have 
been quartered, except, perhaps, Pl\Tnouth in Devon- 
shire. It is so long since 11 was there that, writing I 
from memory, I forget the! names of places and" , 
streets, I can recollect, however, that from the main 
street leading through -the ftown a broad street 
branched off to one side, in w^ich stood the Club- 
house, of which we officers we^ hospital>ly made 
honorary members ; and at the ena of this _-iiie street 
was a public v alk or garden, oftentimes ciironged 
with the beaut>- and fashion of the place, up or down 
the principal walk of which garden the wind very 
frequently blew pretty strongly, causing^ no smsH , 
amount of disarray and a considerable showof ankle 
among the fair promenaders, and justifying \he ex- 
pression of my jpvial brother sub, poor Charley J 
who used to say, fn nautical language, ' Come and^i 
us look at the gM^going along, some of theni c 
hauled, and more running free.' Nothing could 1 
exceed the hospitality of the gentry resident in the ■; 
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town and adjoining country towards the officers; and 
the men of the regimentl. an English one, appeared to 
^et on equally well with the townspeople. 

I remember some of us expressing a hope to the 
Ue<id Inspector of police that he had not much 
trouble with i_!ir fellows and his reply: 'Not at all, 
Ca^ain, nut all all t Tliey are quiet, peaceable men, 
ifild ihcy iuost!y drink Ueer ; and if they do sometimes 
take s littlo too much/ they don't kick up a row, but 
lie down and sleep i|c off like lambs. It was very 
different with the U^c lot we had: they were a set of 
wild Irish div-Qs, wd they drank whiaky, and were 
always Ejjhting amd scrimmaging all over the place. 
We had no end/ of trouble with them, tlie bastes! ' 
Which, con»Ide"ing that Mr. Inspector was an un- 
mistak'ible Irfshrftan himself, was not bad, 

It would be invidious to particularise kindness 
where alLnvere kind, but Mrs. Barry Gunn, an elderly 
lady wVto lived about four miles from the town, was 
the ^u! of hospitality and goodness. She was a 
/, haxingr lost her husband and eldest son by a 
/sad accident, while they were on a boating or fishing 
excursion off that dangerous coast, in which they 
were both drowned. Notliing seemed to please this 
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dear old lady so much as seeing other people happy 
and doing her best to make them so ; and some of us 
used often to ride over to lunch with her, when we 
always met a hearty welcome and the best of good 
cheer. She was great in the composition of cordial 
liqueurs, of which the groundwork was, of course, the 
best old poteen ; and her ginger cordial, clove cordial, 
cinnamon cordial, and cherry-brandy were beyond all 
praise. The only difficulty was to avoid taking too 
much of them, for they were so good, and were dis- 
pensed with no niggard hand. She was very fond of 
pets, and, besides birds, she had several fat pugs, 
spaniels, and terriers, that followed her about the 
grounds, and one of us had made her a present of a 
young goshawk, which she taught to sit upon her 
wrist or shoulder, from whence it occasionally de- 
scended upon the back of one of the canine favourites, 
and then dire was the row that ensued until the 
combatants were separated. 

During the summer, every fortnight or so, she 
would invite all the young people of her acquaintance, 
often to the number of twenty or thirty, to come to 
luncheon ; and after that cheery meal she walked out, 
followed by all her guests, to the garden gate, and 
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saying to them, * Now, boys and girls,. go and pick 
gooseberries, and make love,' she herself proceeded 
to an arbour at the top of the garden, where she sat 
during the afternoon, chatting with those who accom- 
panied her, or with the various parties that came to 
the arbour on their different rounds, where tea and 
other refreshments were served until near dark, when 
all went home. 

Peace be with the dear old lady ! she has gone to 
her rest long ago, but there never was a better or 
kinder soul. 

There was a curious character that used to hang 
about the barracks at Tralee. I forget his name, 
but it was something like Donovan, which appella- 
tion will do as well as any other. He was a cabinet- 
maker by trade, and so skilled and excellent a 
workman that he could command any wages, and 
if he had only stuck to work might have become a 
rich man ; but his passion was for the society of 
gentlemen, not that he ever pretended to be a gentle- 
man himself, or gave himself airs, but he liked to be 
in their company, to listen to their conversation, and 
occasionally when addressed to join in it, and to 
accompany them on sporting excursions, &c., when 
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he was often very useful. In consequence of the 
demand for his services in cabinet-making and the 
high wages he received, a couple of days' work each 
week gave him sufficient for his wants, and he spent 
the remainder of the week enjoying himself, oftener 
loafing about the barracks than anything else, when 
he was not out in company with some of the officers 
shooting or fishing. 

His mode of speech was peculiar and very rapid, 
running the words into one another ; indeed, it was 
said of him, in jest, that he could pronounce the words 
* Ballyseedy back-gate ' in one syllable, and he cer- 
tainly came nearer doing so than any one else I ever 
heard. I was not present when the regiment — or, 
rather, I should say the dep6t companies of the regi- 
ment — marched into the barracks at Tralee, but I 
have heard the account of Mr. Donovan's first appear- 
ance. It was a very hot day in summer, and the 
march over the hills from Killarney had been a 
dusty and thirsty business, so, as soon as the duties 
of service were over, the officers assembled in a room 
on the ground-floor, and proceeded to refresh them- 
selves with such varieties of drinkables as were pro- 
curable. While thus engaged, a tap at the door was 
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heard, and * Come in ! * being shouted, the door opened 
and Donovan appeared, hat in hand. With a scrape 
of the foot and a low bow, * No offence, I hope, 
gentlemen,' he began ; ' but I ventured to do myself 
the honour of being the first to welcome you to 
Tralee.' * Much obliged,' said one ; * what sort of a 
place is it ? ' * Any shooting or fishing ? ' asked 
another. * Girls good looking ? ' inquired a third. 

* Any balls or parties going } ' demanded a fourth. 

* Indeed, then, gentlemen,' replied he, * there's all that. 
It's as nate and pretty a town for its size as ye'U 
find in Oirland ; an' there's plinty of sport to be had, 
an' lashins of parties an' balls an' picnics, and all that. 
The regiment that's just gone was well plazed with 
the place, an' I hope you'll be the same ; an' as for 
the young ladies, ye never saw so many pretty girls 
together, an' ' (here he lowered his voice mysteriously) 

* good fortunes, too ; there's some has as much as 
twelve hundred pounds down.' 

* Ah ! ' yawned out one, addressing a brother sub, 
and having fathomed the fact that Mr. Donovan's 
purpose was more to get information as to the cir- 
cumstances and intentions of the new arrivals than to 
afford any to them — * Ah ! twelve hundred pounds ; 
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I think I must go in for one of those, then I can pay 
you the thousand I lost last night, and have the other 
couple of hundred to begin again/ The effect of this 
speech on Mr. Donovan was magical. As soon as he 
decently could he took his leave, having first drank 
to their health in a glass of wine offered to him, and 
went off into the town, where he spread the report 
that such a corps had never before been quartered 
there. *Sure!' said he, 'they've lots of horses, an' 
they think nothin' of losin' thousands of pounds 
every night.' 

I need scarcely say that the sub's speech was 
quite apocryphal, and that though most of the 
regiment were fairly well off, high play was unknown. 

One day I was grouse shooting, with a brother 
officer, over some of the higher ranges of the moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood, where we had permission 
to go, when we had a curious rencontre. Our cortege 
only consisted of two gillies to carry the game, as we 
hunted the dogs ourselves, and the inevitable Dono- 
van, who made himself as useful and agreeable as he 
always did. We were beating along the top of a 
ridge of hill, divided from similar ridges on either 
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side by narrow and not very deep glens, or bums, as 
they would be termed in the Scottish Highlands, and 
as our central ridge was the highest of the three, we 
could see the whole tops of the other two. 

Suddenly we saw an extraordinary figure appear 
on the ridge to the left ; it was more like a bundle of 
rags, at that distance, than anything else, but we 
could make out that it carried something, which it 
placed on the ground, and then it began to dance, 
and scream, and go through the most extraordinary 
gesticulations and contortions, apparently, however, 
not addressed to us, but to somebody or something 
on the other side of the ridge, out of our sight. Pre- 
sently it caught up its burden, and, crossing the ridge 
towards us, ran down the slope into the little glen, 
and then ascended the ridge upon which we were, 
reaching the crest about a hundred yards in front 
of us, where it again stopped and awaited our ap- 
proach. As we came nearer, we found it was one 
of the most extraordinary specimens of humanity 
that I ever encountered. Scarcely above four feet 
in height, and nearly as broad as he was long, he 
appeared to be a very robust young man of some 
five and twenty years of age, or thereabout. His 
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face was rugged and ugly, but with a good-humoured, 
cheery expression. He had no hat or cap on the 
rough fuzzy mop of red hair that covered his head, 
and his beard was unshorn and ragged. His clothing 
consisted of a tattered shirt, open .at the neck and 
breast and with both arms nearly gone, and a pair 
of corduroy breeches, perhaps once, which now hung 
in strips from the upper part of the thigh, leaving 
barely enough together for the purposes of decency. 
But the most curious thing about this apparition was 
that he was covered from head to foot with a fell of 
short, thick red hair, which had a most ludicrous effect, 
making him rather resemble a large ape, or orang- 
outang, than a man. 

We saw that his burden was a couple of empty 
ankers, or small spirit kegs, fastened at either end of 
a short rope, which he carried slung over his shoulder, 
one before and one behind him, but had now placed 
on the ground, one on top of the other. 

We spoke to him, but found he could not under- 
sta;id what we said, and his language was equally 
unintelligible to us ; so we had to get the services of 
Donovan, who could speak Gaelic, as interpreter, 
and then we learned that he was flying from the pur- 
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suit of some gaugers, or revenue men. It seemed he 
had been basking in the sun near an illicit whisky 
still that was at work in the mountains, and had 
seen them approaching, they having accidentally 
taken a path that led past the still, which they could 
not fail to discover if they went a short distance 
further ; so, catching up the two empty kegs, he 
went to meet them, and as he neared them pretended 
to be seeking concealment, upon which they called 
to him to stop, and this order being disregarded, im- 
mediately gave chase, when off he set, and had led 
them a pretty dance, effectually luring them from the 
vicinity of the still. 

Just as we learned this, the party of revenue men 
came in sight on the top of the ridge he had lately 
quitted. There were four or five of them, and some 
were armed with firelocks. As soon as he saw them 
he began his antics again. He danced and gesticu- 
lated, flinging his arms and legs about in the most 
extraordinary way, and yelling opprobrious epithets 
at them at the top of his voice, and springing to the 
two kegs, he stood on his head upon the topmost 
one, flinging his legs wildly in the air. It was the 
most comical scene possible. 
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They, on their part, shouted something across the 
glen, but it was too far off to hear what they said, 
and then they began to descend the brae and cross 
towards us. He waited until they were halfway up 
the slope on our side, all the time continuing his 
antics and abuse, when he took up his kegs, and, 
bidding us adieu, off he went across the ridge and 
over the glen, making for the ridge to our right, ap- 
pearing rather to roll along than to run down the hill. 

Presently the revenue men came to the top, very 
much blown, and, as soon as they got their breath, 
demanded rather insolently why we had not seized 
him and kept him until their arrival. We answered, 
first, that it was no part of our business to do so ; and 
secondly, as the kegs were empty, it was very doubt- 
ful whether we, or they either, had any right to take 
him into custody, and that we advised them to give 
over a chase that was so unavailing. This advice, 
however, they were far too angry to take, so away 
they went after the little red man, who by that time 
was renewing his capers on the further ridge. We 
heard subsequently that, after leading them in this 
way as far as he thought necessary, he put on steam 
and left them altogethe 
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The following story I was told during my sojourn 
at Tralee, but the occurrence took place long prior to 
that date. There had been some political disturbance 
or other : what it was, or even the date of it, I dare 
say I was told by my informant, but I forget all 
about that part of the tale. However, a tremendous 
riot had ensued, the mob committed serious outrages, 
and the safety of the town was endangered, so the 
military, who happened to be Rifles, were called out to 
the assistance of the civil power, and a party of them 
were stationed at the end of the street, near the public 
walk or garden I have already mentioned, and close 
to the Club-house. Matters became so bad that, as 
the mob, which filled the main street of the town, 
began to assail and attempt to pillage the houses in 
the side street, that party of soldiers were ordered 
to fire upon the rioters. One of the riflemen, a cool 
old soldier, knelt down by a lamp-post, and seeing a 
man in advance of the rest urging the others to come 
on, he fired at him, and dropped him. Another rioter, 
also prominent in inciting the mob, rushed forward, 
and endeavoured to drag away the wounded man« 
The old soldier, who by this time had reloaded (it 
was in the old muzzle-loading days), fired at this man 
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also, and dropped him on^ the top of the other. A 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, whose proclivities 
were all on the side of the mob as regarded politics, 
and who was looking out of the Club window, 
upon this rushed across the street, and, seizing the 
soldier by the shoulder, exclaimed, 'What are you 
about ? What have you done ? You Ve shot a father 
lifting up his son ! ' * I don't know anything about 
that,' was the cool rejoinder ; * IVe got my orders to 
fire, and I only take half a minute to load, and, by 

George ! if you're not off ' * Don't fire ! — for 

Heaven's sake, don't fire! I'm off!' screamed the 
would-be patriot, and bolted back into the Club-house 
as quickly, or quicker, than he had come out of it. 

I must now take leave of the charming kingdom 
of Kerry, as my recollection wanders to other parts of 
the Green Isle ; and I recall a rather funny scene, in 
which a lady evinced an amount of presence of mind 
and coolness, under trying circumstances, that did her 
honour, but of which the locdle shall remain un- 
revealed. 

I made one of a rather large party that went by 
invitation to lunch and pass the afternoon at the resi- 
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dence of a worthy lady, a Mrs. Moore, who, with three 
or four daughters, lived in a rather secluded valley, 
about eight or ten miles from the town in which we 
were then quartered. 

Our party numbered some twelve or fifteen, but 
of these the greater number were previously un- 
acquainted with our hostess, who had requested one 
or two of her friends to visit her, and to bring others 
with them. After a delightful journey, some of us on 
horseback, others in Irish cars or various vehicles, we 
arrived at the hospitable mansion of Mrs. Moore, 
where, however, the gentlemen of the party had to un- 
harness and put up the horses, as it was explained to 
us that Mrs. Moore's establishment was similar to a 
nunnery in the rigid exclusion of the male sex ; that, 
keeping no horses herself, she did not require grooms, 
and that all the duties of the establishment, even to 
taking care of the garden and cows, were performed 
by herself, her daughters, and several female domestics. 
Why she had so far infringed her rule as to invite a 
party of whom fully half were gentlemen was never 
explained. We had, however, brought no groqms 
with us, though whether this omission was by her 
desire, I, being an outsider, did not know. 
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We had a very pleasant afternoon ; the day was 
warm and bright, and the grounds and neighbouring 
scenery very pretty. It was in a wildish district, and 
they had no near neighbours. We enjoyed our- 
selves thoroughly, wandered about the woods and 
hills, fished in the little trout-stream that ran through 
the valley, saw the beautiful and well-kept garden, and, 
under Mrs. Moore*s and the young ladies* guidance, 
visited a fine avenue of trees, called, as we were told, 
the * Lovers' Walk,' which, in the absence of any 
lovers, seemed rather a misnomer ; and at length we 
returned to luncheon, or rather to an early dinner, for 
it was nearly five o'clock before we sat down in a 
charming dining-room, of which the large windows 
opened on to a verandah round that part of the house, 
where several cages of birds hung amid the creepers 
and flowers that bedecked it, and a fine grey parrot 
sat upon a perch. 

Dinner was going on most cheerily, and we were 
all in the highest spirits, when suddenly conversation 
stopped, and every one looked aghast. The most 
frightful oaths and most horrible language assailed 
our ears, poured forth by the parrot on the perch, 
with a volubility and force of expression that proved 
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him a past-master in the art of cursing and every 
other blackguardism under the sun, and coming from 
a bird presumably educated in exclusive female 
society, was, to say the least, astounding. For a 
moment every one stared at the other, not knowing 
what to do or say. Mrs. Moore, however, rose equal 
to the occasion. Turning to one of the servants — ■• 
* Mary,* said she, * take away that bird ; it sings too 
loud.' The spell was broken : a roar of laughter burst 
from the whole party as the parrot was removed, and 
M*rs. Moore then explained that, only two days before, 
she had bought it from a man passing along the road, 
but that hitherto it had been dumb, and had given no 
indication of the accomplishments which, doubtless, 
the noise and chatter at the dinner-table induced it to 
exhibit. 

As a rule practical joking is a mistake ; where it 
involves bodily pain or annoyance it is always so, but 
occasionally making a man ridiculous, or deluding 
him into making himself an absurd spectacle, is the 
only way in which the pachydermatous spirit of a 
thorough snob can be made to feel. There is little 
or no difference between English, Scotch, and Irish 
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gentlemen — they may have certain peculiarities of 
race, but they are equally gentlemen ; but there is a 
difference between the snobs of the three countries, 
and, on mature consideration, I think the Scotch snob 
bears away the palm of being the most offensive and 
abominable. He of Ireland is sometimes redeemed 
by a touch of humour ; he of England by a sturdy 
honesty and independence ; but I have failed to find 
any redeeming quality in the Scotch snob. Be it 
understood that, in using the term * snob,* I do not 
refer to rich or poor, gentle or simple, but to the man, 
in every station of life, whose arrogance, self-conceit, 
and selfishness cause him to disregard the feelings of 
others, while his want of self-respect prevents his 
abstaining from dirty actions with a view to the 
attainment of his wishes. 

One of the worst specimens of this class I have 
ever met was a Scotchman, whom we will designate 

as Mac T . I am thankful to say he did not 

belong to the same regiment as I, but to another 
quartered in the same town. 

One evening at mess, he spoke in a very offensive 
manner of a young lady in the neighbourhood, with 
whom he had not even the shadow of acquaintance. 
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and, in spite of remonstrances, proceeded to say that 
he knew he had made an impression upon her, that 
he had ogled her when walking in the public pro- 
menade, and that she had returned his glances, and 
that he knew he had made a conquest ; with much 
more of such stuff, for which there was not the 
slightest foundation. I happened to be a guest of 
one of the officers on the night in question, and, as I 
joined in what followed, was invited on the subsequent 
days. As it was impossible to take public notice of 
his behaviour, which would have brought up the young 
lady's name, it was determined to punish him in another 
way, and to take advantage of his vanity and self- 
conceit in doing so. One of the officers, who could 
imitate a woman's handwriting, indited a note to him, 
of course without signature or mention of the young 
lady's name, but containing such allusions, founded 
upon what he himself had said about where he had 
seen her, &c., as his vanity would be sure to interpret 
as was desired. In the note, after a modest and 
reluctant confession of the sentiments with which he 
had inspired her, she could not refrain from desiring 
a meeting with one she so much admired, and a street 
was named where, if he would be at four o'clock on 
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the afternoon of a certain day, she would find means 
to pass through it unattended, and they might meet ; 
it was a quiet street, and they need not fear interrup- 
tion ; but, to prevent the possibility of mistake, a par- 
ticular costume was enjoined — a green coat, red neck- 
cloth, white waistcoat and hat, were prescribed for him, 
while she would be known by her carrying a rose in 
her hand ; but, until they should meet, the most 
perfect secrecy was impressed upon hinu 

This note was delivered to him two days after- 
wards at the mess dinner, and the self-satisfied and 
complacent smile that spread over his countenance as 
he read it was a treat to witness. * You seem to have 

something pleasant there, Mac T ,' said one ; * what 

is it ? ' * Never you mind,' replied the beaming Mac 

T ; * it's no* for you.' * Ah ! ' said another, ' Mac 

T is not going to take you into his confidence ; 

it's easy to see he is in luck ; ' and the chaff went 

round, while Mac T 's face beamed more than 

ever, but a self-gratulatory chuckle was all the response 
he made. 

On the appointed day he sallied forth beautiful 
to behold, a very rainbow, in the midst of which his 
coarse, ugly, dull red face loomed like the sun in a fog, 
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and took his way to the appointed place of meeting. 

Alas ! for poor Mac T , it was extraordinary how 

that afternoon so many of the officers had occasion to 
pass and repass through that particular street. From 
four o'clock to nearly six did he perambulate up and 
down the pavement, and never during that time was 
the street clear enough for him even to hope for an 
uninterrupted interview with his fair enslaver, even if 
she should be bold enough to come to the rendezvous. 
At last he gave it up, and, with downcast demeanour, 
took his sorrowful way back to the barracks. 

That evening at mess another note was brought 
to him. It tenderly reproached him. The fair 
writer feared he must have been indiscreet, and must 
have allowed the secret of their place of meeting to 
escape him somehow ; hinting that servants might 
read letters carelessly left about, and betray their 
contents ; saying that it had been impossible for her 
to keep the appointment when so many of his brother 
officers, some of whom she knew, were passing 
through the street ; that she must have been mistaken 
in thinking it a retired spot, but appointing another 
rendezvous for the same hour next day, in another 
street, that was usually almost deserted. The receipt 
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of this missive seemed to cheer the drooping spirits 

of Mac T , and the next day saw him again 

gloriously got up and making his way to the place 
where he expected to be rewarded for his former dis- 
appointment. Cruel fate ! Again nearly the whole 
garrison appeared to have business that led them to 
and fro through the street ; and, angry at this second 
contretemps^ for which he could in no way account, he 
did not stay so long on his beat as the day before, but 
in an hour's time wended his mournful way back to 
barracks. A third time while at mess was a note 
brought to him, which he opened with eagerness ; but 
this communication did not appear to cause as much 
gratification as the others. It asked him how he 
could have been such a dolt as to believe that the 
young lady would write to him ; explained that the 

• 

trick had been played on him by some of his brother 
officers, who had made him the laughing-stock of the 
garrison ; and, unkindest cut of all, informed him 
that the young lady and her friends, having been 
told of the plot, had witnessed the discomfiture of 
her would-be admirer from a window in the street 
where he had been parading, and had screamed with 
laughing at him. 

K2 
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When he had finished this cheering epistle he 
looked around in desperate dudgeon, frowning hor- 
ribly, and fixing his eyes on a smooth-faced mild 
young ensign who had newly joined the regiment, he 
growled out, ' A' ken wha has dune this, an' A'U be 
revenged on him for *t.' 

Scarce had he uttered this formidable threat than 
peal upon peal of laughter shook the room, and a 
running fire of mock condolences, questions as to the 
state of his feelings, and other chaff was poured upon 
him. It was more than he could stand ; he bolted 
from the table, and sought refuge in his room. Soon 
after he exchanged, and we saw him no more, to the 
delight of all who had known him. 

There is no doubt that, forty or fifty years ago, in 
the army, as in general society, hard drinking was 
more in vogue than it is at the present day. I do 
not think it was particularly so in the two services, 
naval and military, but in all classes of society men 
sat longer and drank more wine after dinner ; per- 
haps as much is consumed now, but it is taken during 
dinner, and the long and often jovial stances as the 
decanters passed freely round are things of the past. 
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In well-ordered regiments, and among the great 
majority of the officers belonging to the service, these 
did little harm, the symposia were occasional and the 
mess-room the locality where they were held ; but in 
other corps, and in individual cases, a practice some- 
times prevailed of officers leaving the mess immedi- 
ately after dinner was over, and adjourning to their 
rooms to drink spirits and water, either alone or in 
small parties. This practice cannot be too strongly 
reprehended ; the checks upon intemperance and mis- 
conduct of various kinds afforded by the publicity of 
the mess-room and the presence of their brother 
officers are removed, and no restraint is placed on 
those who have not sufficient strength of mind to 
keep within the bounds of moderation in their cups. 
It is much to be feared that recent regulations, which 
have gone far towards reducing the style and neces- 
sary expense of mess-dinners, are not calculated to 
discountenance this practice, which is one far more 
productive of quarrels and other serious consequences 
than occasional hard nights at mess can be. 

I remember hearing of what occurred on an occa- 
sion of the kind, which might have had a more fatal 
termination than the actual result. 
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The scene was a barrack in Ireland, but of course 
I shall conceal both the place and the real names of 
the actors in the events I am about to relate. 

A young officer who had only lately entered the 
service, and had not completed his eighteenth year, 
was one night returning from the mess-room to his 
quarters. I shall call him Gordon. He was perfectly 
sober, having only taken a glass or two of wine after 
dinner, and passed an hour or two at whist, or 
some other game of cards, in the ante-room. About 
eleven o'clock he intended to go to bed ; but as he 
passed through the barrack yard, he saw a light in 
the room of a brother officer, whom I shall name 
Kent, and went up to the first floor of the building 
where it was situated, wishing to speak to him about 
something. There he found Kent and another officer, 
who shall be Turner, whose room was on the ground 
floor immediately under that of Kent, both being 
front rooms looking into the barrack square. When 
Gordon reached the room he found Kent and Turner 
drinking whisky-and-water, and both very much in- 
toxicated, in fact very drunk indeed, and a violent 
dispute going on between them, the origin of which 
he could not make out, but it seemed to have arrived 
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at its climax, for almost immediately Turner jumped 
up, and shouting to Kent, * By God ! you're a brute ; 
I'll go and get my pistols and shoot you,' bolted out 
of the room and down the stairs. Gordon just waited 
to ask Kent what was the matter, but getting no 
coherent answer, left the room and ran down stairs 
after Turner, to try to calm him. As soon, however, 
as he put his head in at the door. Turner presented a 
pistol, of which he held one in each hand, at his 
head, and rushed towards him. There was nothing 
for it but flight, so Gordon sprang back and ran out 
to the barrack yard, followed by Turner, who evidently 
thought he was Kent. 

It is to be remembered that Gordon was a mere 
youngster, scarcely more than a schoolboy, and that 
the two others were young men, both several years 
his senior; and it is therefore not surprising that he 
did not act in the matter with the cool prudence that 
an older man might have shown. 

After running a little way, Gordon escaped from 
Turner's sight, who stood in the yard peering about 
after him. Gordon first thought of trying to get 
assistance ; but the fear of what might happen if he 
went away in search of it, and perhaps a schoolboy 
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idea of not telling tales out of school, made him 
abandon that plan, and determine to try what he 
could do by himself to avert mischief. He was very 
powerfully built, and a strong muscular young fellow, 
so he had not much fear of any personal encounter, 
unaccompanied by the use of lethal weapons. He 
made a circuit, and approached Turner, who was then 
retiring towards his room, from another side, calling 
out, * Who's there ? ' so that his voice might show that 
he was not Kent. Turner waited for him, and 
when he came up asked if he had seen anything of 
Kent, to which he replied, * No ; what do you want 

with him ? ' * D n him,* said Turner, * he's a brute, 

and I'm going to shoot him.' * Shoot him ! ' ex- 
claimed Gordon. *Why should you shoot him?' 
' Because he deserves it,' was the reply, with a 
threatening gesture. * Do you mean to say he does 
not } ' There was no disputing with a brace of loaded 
pistols, and so Gordon hastened to express his entire 
concurrence in the proposition that Kent deserved to 
be shot, and his anxious desire to have a hand in so 
meritorious a performance. *But,' added he, *we 
must be very careful, and we must make it appear as 
if Kent had shot himself, and so be able to make our 
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escape from all suspicion.' This commended itself 
to the drunken wisdom of Turner ; but when Gordon 
exclaimed, as if by sudden inspiration, ' By Jove ! if 
youll give me the pistols 1*11 do it myself,* his sus- 
picion was aroused, and he said savagely, * No, but 

I*m d d but you shall be in it, as well as 1/ and 

he handed over one of the pistols to Gordon— they 
were small pocket-pistols with percussion locks. All 
Gordon's persuasions were unavailing to induce him 
to give up the other pistol, and the utmost he could 
get from him was a promise not to fire until he, 
Gordon, gave the word. Turner declared that Kent, 
after being chased into the barrack yard, must have 
slipped back and gone up to his room again, where he 
proposed to seek him. There was no help for it, and 
Gordon accompanied him up the stairs, reiterating 
his cautions, reminding him of his promise to await 
the signal to fire, and hoping that Kent might be 
in a state to afford him some help. On entering 
the room this hope was speedily put an end to. Kent 
had improved the occasion by taking more drink, and 
now lay in his easy chair, quite unconscious of all 
passing around him. Gordon's first act was to put 
the pistol he carried into the ewer of water upon the 
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washstand, and leave it there. He then began a series 
of manoeuvres, prompted by the desire to gain time, 
in the faint hope that some other officer, attracted as 
he had been by the lighted window, might come to 
the room and afford him assistance. He placed and 
replaced Kent over and over again in the best posi- 
tion for being shot ; he arranged and re arranged the 
furniture in the room for the same purpose ; and he 
did all he could think of, in his distracted state of 
apprehension of seeing murder committed, to cause 
delay, all the time reminding Turner of his promise 
not to fire until he gave the word. 

At last Turner lost patience. * FU tell you what 
it is,' he growled out savagely; * I believe youVe making 
a fool of me, and I won't wait longer. If you don't 
give the word before I count ten, I'll shoot him with- 
out it' He was standing before Kent's bed as he 
said this, an iron camp bedstead reaching to about the 
height of his knees, with the pistol in his right hand 
at full cock, and he began to count slowly- one — 
two — three. Gordon turned round and faced him ; he 
was at his wit's end ; all his efforts at delay were 
unavailing ; and, unless something decisive was done, 
another instant would make him the witness of a 
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frightful crime, without it being in his power to pre- 
vent it As he thus stood, the advantage given him 
by the position in which Turner had placed himself 
flashed across him, and just as the latter in his count 
reached the number seven, he flew at his throat, 
which he grasped with his right hand, seizing the hand 
holding the pistol in his left, and bore him backwards 
down upon the bed, placing his knee on his chest. 
This was the work of a moment, when, Turner making 
a violent struggle, his knee slipped off" his chest, 
and he fell forward. Turner wrenched his right hand 
from his grasp, and ramming the muzzle of the 
pistol full against his breast, pulled the trigger. The 
blow, and the knowledge that the trigger had been 
pulled, convinced Gordon that he was shot, and, in 
his fury, quitting his hold of Turner's throat, he 
wrested the pistol from his hand, and dealt him such 
a stroke with the muzzle upon his head, holding it 
daggerwise, as to completely stun him, and he lay 
senseless. Gordon jumping up, still under the im- 
pression that he was wounded, tore open his waist- 
coat and shirt, when his relief to find nothing but a 
red mark, where the muzzle of the pistol had struck 
him, may be imagined ; to be at once succeeded by 
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fear that he had inflicted some serious injury upon 
Turner, who lay senseless before him. He ran down 
stairs and across to the room of the assistant-surgeon 
of the regiment, who was fortunately still up, and 
returned with him to Kent's room, where they carried 
Turner down to his own chamber below ; and, after 
examination, the surgeon pronounced that there was 
no fracture of the skull, though he had received a 
very sharp knock on the head, which was cut and 
bleeding. However, by the proper remedies, the 
surgeon restored him to consciousness, and binding 
up his head they put him to bed, considerably sobered 
by his adventure. When Turner was thus arranged, 
the surgeon said, ' We may as well put Kent to bed 
also, or he'll be getting into some scrape or other ; * 
and on reaching Kent's room he added, ' You take off 
his things, while I put his bed straight,' and almost 
immediately called to Gordon, *Come here, young 
fellow ; that's what you owe your life to ; ' and there 
upon the counterpane lay the percussion cap of the 
pistol, which, too large for the nipple, had fallen off 
as Turner was borne backwards in the struggle. 

No serious consequences followed, all concerned 
held their tongues, and Turner's head soon got well ; 
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but it was the mercy of Providence that prevented a 
terrible catastrophe arising from the ferocity of the 
one drunkard, and the imbecility of the other. 

I was on a visit to a friend, who resided in a 
country house on the outskirts of a town in the north 
of Ireland. His family consisted of his wife (I forget 
whether there were any children, but if so, they were 
young) and two or three of her sisters, who were 
living with her for a time ; there may have been more 
ladies, but I was the only male guest, when the 
occurrence of which I write took place. 

We had all retired for the night, and I was sound 
asleep, when I was awakened by my host shaking 
me, and saying in a subdued voice, * Get up, man ! 
get up ! there are thieves in the house.* I sprang 
out of bed, and proceeded to pull on my clothes as 
quickly as possible, when my host, a somewhat im- 
petuous Irishman, went to the fireplace, above which 
was arranged a sort of trophy of swords and other 
weapons, sayings * Here ! we'll take some of these,* 
and seizing a sword, with a vigorous pull, brought 
down the whole concern to the floor, raising a clang 
and clatter that might have wakened the dead, and 
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which, as we afterwards found, had startled the 
burglars, and caused them to decamp with all speed. 
However, he taking a cavalry sword, and I a long 
three-cornered court-sword or rapier, downstairs we 
ran, and into the dining-room on the ground floor, 
where we found a window open, leading into a back 
court. The window sill was not above two or three 
feet from the ground, so out jumped my host, and I 
followed him. It was rather dark, and he knew the 
lay of the land better than I, for I had hardly made 
three bounds, when I felt myself caught by the 
throat, and hurled backwards heels over head. Luckily 
the court was grass, so I was not hurt, and scrambling 
up with the idea that one of the thieves had attacked 
me, I made a furious pass with my rapier, nearly 
transfixing my host, who had turned to help me. 
The cause of my overthrow was then apparent. It 
being a back court, some of the servants had stretched 
a rope across from wall to wall to hang clothes upon, 
and it had caught me under the chin as I rushed 
forward, my host, who knew of it, having ducked 
under, but in his hurry forgotten to warn me. 

The delay, however, enabled the thieves to get a 
start. We made the circuit of the house, but saw 
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nothing, when, as we came to the front door, we saw 
three or four of the police approaching at the double, 
my friend having sent off the servant who first gave 
the alarm to the police station close by before he 
awakened me. Aided by this reinforcement we made 
a wider search through the park, which was bounded 
by a high wall, at the foot of which we were fortunate 
enough to find a sack, containing a great portion of 
my friend's plate — indeed nearly the whole — that the 
rascals had carried off, but had been too frightened to 
stay to lift over the wall ; and I also effected an im- 
portant rescue. The moon, which had been obscured 
by clouds, causing the darkness I mentioned above, 
now shone out brilliantly, and by her light I noticed 
something in a ditch that looked like a man hiding. 
It was about three or four feet down from where I 
was standing, so I desired the supposed man to get 
up and show himself. Receiving no answer, I knelt 
down and made a prod with my sharp pointed sword 
at the object, when I fished up a fine ham ; and on 
repeating the thrust at the other portion of what had 
attracted me, up came a grand round of beef. Think- 
ing that some of the thieves might still be hidden in 
the grounds, we continued the search, after sending 
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the sack and other recaptured articles to the house. 
At length we saw a figure darting in and out of 
the trees and shrubberies, as if it were trying to avoid 
us ; we pursued and cut it off, and forced it to break 
across an open part of the park in full light of the 
moon. The head constable called to him to stop, for 
we saw it was a man running at full speed ; but as he 
did not obey, he fired his carbine, aiming over his 
head. To our surprise and horror the man instantly 
fell in a heap, and we rushed up to him, fearing he 
was killed ; but when we reached him we found it was 
no robber, but my host's butler ; and he certainly was 
not dead, for he kept roaring * Mercy ! mercy ! ' at the 
top of his voice, and when he came to a little we 
discovered that he was not in the least hurt, but was 
such an arrant coward that he had fled from the house 
on the first alarm, and had been ever since hiding 
from the robbers, whom he thought were coming 
in pursuit of him, and that he had fallen from sheer 
fright on the constable firing the shot 

We returned to the house, where a rather amusing 
scene awaited us. After we had sallied forth, the 
lady of the house, all the young ladies, and the maid- 
servants, in the greatest dishabille, just as they had 
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risen from their beds, assembled in the front hall for 
mutual protection, dreadfully terrified, and the shot 
that had been fired added to this terror, when we burst 
in upon them. We had returned by the open window, 
and entered the hall from the dining-room. Such a 
skedaddle as took place, on half a dozen men appear- 
ing in their midst ! — and, screaming and laughing, they 
scampered up the stairs, showing more ankle and leg 
than they would have cared to display on other 
occasions. 

The constable in charge of the police party said 
that he had no doubt the thieves were out of the 
grounds, but that the place where we found the sack 
and other things showed the direction they had taken, 
and that a vigorous and immediate pursuit might 
lead to the capture of some of them, and this he pro- 
posed to set out upon at once. 

I desired to accompany him, and running up to 
my room put on suitable clothes in a trice, and away 
we went. I need not give a tedious account of our 
night tramp. We went a good way and visited several 
cottages, and I was much struck with the clever way 
the police conducted the search and made their 
inquiries. One incident is worth noting. As WQ 
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were approaching a cottage, the head constable said 
to me, * Now, sir, look at the people in this house, and 
you will see that the man and every one of the 
children have a lock of white hair on the forehead, 
though all the rest of their hair is dark ; and, what is 
more strange, their name is Whitelock ; * and so it 
turned out 

Towards morning we came to a cottage, and 
found the poor people in a terrible state of distress. 
They were weeping and mourning over the approach- 
ing dissolution of an old woman, the mother of the 
head of the household, and grandmother of several 
grown up young people of both sexes that joined in 
the lamentation. It was a very sad sight. She lay 
there on a bed, pale and wasted, and scarce able to 
speak a word ; and I was surprised and rather scan- 
dalised at the indifference manifested by the head 
constable, who, after searching the rest of the cottage, 
came up to the bedside, and said, * Dear me ! is she 
dying ? — how very sad ; but I must do my duty, and I 
must ask her to get up, or I must have her lifted off 
that bed.' As no answer came, save a groan from 
the old woman and a chorus of expostulations from 
the others, he signed to two of the police to lift her ; 
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but, before they touched her, up she sprang, and let 
fly a volley of curses at us all, that proved she had 
wonderfully recovered her powers of articulation ; 
while, on removing the mattress upon which she had 
been lying, a young man was found beneath it, whom 
the constable immediately adorned with a pair of 
handcuff's and took into custody on the charge of 
housebreaking ; and as some little articles that had 
been carried off" were found in his pockets, there was 
no doubt about it. 

When we left the cottage, I complimented the 
head constable on his cleverness, and said that I 
wondered at his sharpness in seeing that it was a 
sham. *0h, sir,' he replied, 'though they act very 
well, I can often tell when their sorrow isn't real ; but 
in this case I had no doubt, for I happened to see the 
old jade at market yesterday, though she did not 
see me, looking as well and hearty as ever, and that 
made me suspicious ; so I looked closer, and then I 
noticed the flour she had sprinkled on her face to 
make it seem pale and ghastly, so I was •sure there 
was something up/ 

I left my friend's hospitable quarters a day or two 

L2 
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after this adventure ; but I believe, eventually, most of 
the gang were caught and convicted. 

I must now bid adieu to my recollections of 
Ireland. Many years have elapsed since I last set 
foot in the Green Isle, and, from all I hear, things 
have not altered for the better in that patriot-ridden 
and agitator-disturbed country ; but these pages are 
no place for the discussion of politics, and I trust no 
reader will be able to judge from any passage in them 
whether the writer is Whig or Tory ; all I shall put 
on record is my deep and grateful remembrance 
of the universal kindness, the unfailing hospitality, 
and the enjoyment of fun and frolic that cheered my 
sojourn of some years in the fair land of Erin. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GIBRALTAR. 

Many a happy day have I spent at the old * Rock/ 
as Gibraltar is familiarly termed — in my opinion one 
of the pleasantest foreign quarters to which our troops 
are sent* The garrison used to consist of five regi- 
ments of the line, together with a large force of 
artillery, sappers and miners, and a considerable body 
of the commissariat. These, with the various heads 
of departments, and the necessary staff, made up a 
tolerably large society, graced by the presence of the 
wives and families of the officers who were married, 
at the head of which society the Governor ruled 
supreme. 

In addition to these, though equally under the 
supreme authority of the Governor, were the Captain 
of the Port, and a few naval officers, and also certain 
legal functionaries for the due administration of the 
civil law, though my recollection does not enable me 
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to particularise their dignities or duties. Not un- 
frequently one or two, or more, line-of-battle ships, 
or frigates, rode at anchor in the bay, the officers 
of which made a welcome addition to the general 
circle. 

There was no lack of employment or amusement. 
The quiet reading man could find food for the mind 
among the bookshelves of the noble garrison library ; 
one of the best racket-courts in the world afforded 
healthy exercise to the lover of athletic games ; the 
artist found numerous subjects for his pencil in the 
surrounding magnificent scenery, or in the quaint and 
varied costumes of the individuals of various nations 
that thronged the streets ; the boating man might 
disport himself in his cutter or felucca upon the waters 
of the lovely bay ; and, occasionally, there was some 
very fair shooting to be got, at quail or woodcock, 
upon the hills and wooded ravines of the Campagna, 
with a chance of chevreuil or wild boar, if one went 
far enough into the more secluded and wilder dis- 
tricts. 

During the winter, from November to March, the 
Calpe foxhounds met twice a week, and the meets 
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were generally well attended, as, during the time of 
my sojourn, the adjoining country was quite open to 
the English officers, the Spanish authorities putting 
no obstacle to their traversing it in all directions at 
will, the only limitation being the impossibility of 
leaving the ' Rock ' before gun-fire in the morning, or 
of re-entering it after gun-fire in the evening. The 
farmers, kept in good humour by a small subsidy, 
paid to them in the name of damages, permitted their 
fields to be ridden over ; but, of course, care was taken 
that as little harm should be done to the growing 
crops as possible, especially towards the end of the 
season. Foxes were numerous — indeed there were too 
many, so that the frequent changing was often a 
nuisance ; and during three seasons I only remember 
one blank day. Five-and-twenty couple was the com- 
plement of the Calpe pack, and among them were 
some as fine specimens of the hound as ever dropped 
their sterns and lifted their heads to a breast-high 
scent. I often wondered how we managed to obtain 
such excellent hounds, the pack being made up of 
drafts from England ; and I believe that we were, in a 
great degree, indebted to the generosity of some 
masters of hounds that helped us, who, true sportsmen 
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themselves, wished that we, debarred from hunting 
with them at home, should be able to enjoy tolerable 
sport abroad. Those who have never hunted out of 
the United Kingdom may think that little excitement 
can be found in crossing a country without fences ; 
but, if their destiny ever leads them to do so, they will 
iind that deep ravines, rocky banks, precipitous hills, 
and, above all, holes concealed by brushwood, just 
large enough to admit a horse's fore-legs up to the 
knee, are as difficult and dangerous obstacles as double 
ditches, stake and bound fences, gates, or even the 
redoubtable bullfinch itself, and that it needs as much 
powder to get over the one country as the other. 
Indeed I saw as many severe falls with the Calpe 
hounds as with any other pack it has been my fortune 
to meet. 

One great drawback, however, was that the pack 
had to be renewed every season, the intense heat of 
the summer proving very fatal to the hounds. It had 
been customary, at the termination of each hunting 
season, to split up the pack, and to distribute the 
hounds, by ones, twos, and threes, to be summered by 
such of the officers as could, and would, take the 
trouble of looking after them ; but this plan was found 
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•very unavailing. I arrived at the Rock in the middle 
of summer, and took over charge of a couple of the 
hounds from a brother officer about to go on leave of 
absence ; but, alas ! by the end of the hot weather, all 
that remained alive of the pack were three hounds, 
two of which had been preserved by another officer, 
and one of the couple that I had received ; and these 
were so emaciated and woe-begone that it was hope- 
less to expect any service from them. The disease 
seemed to be a severe affection of the liver, much 
akin to, but not exactly the same as, what is called 
the ' Yellows.' The first sign of it was loss of appe- 
tite, and a very slight, hardly perceptible roughening, 
or, as it is termed, staring, of the coat. This speedily 
increased, the dog became emaciated, the belly 
dropped, and sooner or later, according to the strength 
of the animal, it died ; but that result was next to 
certain, and no cure had then been found. 

Such was the state of matters during the first year 
and a half. We got a new pack from England in 
October of the one year ; the old plan was tried ; and 
they were all dead by the end of the next summer, 
and we were obliged once more to get an entirely 
fresh lot the next October. Of course the expense 
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and annoyance of this terrible mortality among our 
canine friends was very great, and many were the 
consultations held, and plans suggested, in order to 
remedy it; and during the next hunting season, 
Heatland, of the Artillery, came out to the garrison, 
and was very soon appointed secretary to the hunt. 
Poor Heatland ! he died not many years after, but 
a better sportsman, or a more kind, good-hearted, 
thorough-going man, or a pleasanter companion, he 
did not leave behind him. I had been appointed to 
the office of whipper-in during the preceding season, 
and therefore was thrown very much into his com- 
pany, and knew him intimately. 

It was to his energy and good sense and know- 
ledge of veterinary affairs that the favourable turn 
I shall now relate was in great measure due. He 
pointed out that it was evident the dispersing system 
was a failure ; that, with the best intentions, it was im- 
possible for officers who had to go on guard and had 
other duties to perform and amusements to pursue, to 
bestow the necessary care upon the hounds in their 
charge ; that, consequently, they were left to servants, 
who too often neglected them, and that they were 
allowed to lie about in the sun, and to accumulate all 
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sorts of dirt on their coats, enough of itself to cause 
disease. He proposed that, instead of dispersing 
the hounds, they should be kept during the summer 
in the kennels, which were situated on the neutral 
ground ; that at the end of the hunting season they 
should be physicked, and, when needful, a little blood 
taken from them ; that the greatest care should be 
enforced as to ventilation and cleanliness ; that they 
should be exercised only immediately after sunrise 
and before sunset, and fed very lightly ; and that to 
ensure all this being done he and I should each visit 
the kennels once a day ; and he asked for two other 
volunteers who would engage to do the same, so that 
there might be four visits of inspection each day. 
As nothing better could be devised, the plan was 
agreed to, but I am sure, in the minds of all present, 
with but very feeble hopes of its success. There was 
an old captain in one of the regiments of the garrison 
present who said that in some Eastern country, I 
forget where, he had noticed a disease affecting dogs, 
very similar to the one under discussion, and that the 
cure adopted for it there was, upon the very first 
symptom of the dog's coat staring, to administer a 
pint of strong brine (salt and water), which, if the 
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animal were not too seriously affected by the disease, 
but had been taken in time, caused violent vomiting ; 
and that a repetition of the dose, after an interval of 
two days, produced a perfect cure ; but, at the same 
time, he said it was right we should know that, if the 
disease had gone too far, the animal would die almost 
immediately after taking the first pint of brine. In 
short, it was regular kill-or-cure work. 

Some time after this, when the hounds had gone 
through their physicking, &c., and the system, as laid 
down by Heatland, was in full operation, he and I 
happened to be in the kennel together, when I called 
his attention to one of the hounds, whose coat stared 
a little, and, after due examination, we thought it 
was a good case for the experiment with the brine. 
Accordingly the hound, a very fine dog, was taken to 
an outhouse, and the pint of brine duly administered. 
The effect was extraordinary ; the animal stood 
quiet for half a minute, and then, wheeling suddenly 
round three or four times, dropped as dead as a 
herring, blood gushing out of its mouth. One part of 
the old captain's statement had come true enough, it 
remained to prove the correctness of the other, and, 
with eyes sharpened by anxiety, we soon detected 
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another coat not quite in order. This time the brine 
caused vomiting, the most horrible-smelling stuff of 
green, yellow, and dark-brown colour being brought 
up, and the patient seemed much relieved, though 
considerably weakened. He was put into a comfort- 
able kennel apart for a couple of days, then the 
other pint was given, he made a perfect recovery, 
and shortly joined his comrades in as good health as 
ever. Meanwhile we had several others under treat- 
ment, as also at times during the summer, and I do 
not think we lost above two or three couple more, 
killed by the brine, for we got so sharp in noticing 
the slightest sig^ of ill-health that we pounced upon 
it in time. Ultimately, by the end of the first summer 
that the new system was tried, out of twenty-five 
couple we managed to have seventeen and a half 
healthy, and in good fettle, fit for work; the next 
summer the success was even greater, for out of 
twenty-five couple we saved twenty-three and a half. 
As I was whip to the hounds I naturally made 
acquaintance with their various characters, and three 
of the leading hounds became my especial favourites ; 
their names were * Manager,' * Bertha,' and ' Foreman. 
Manager was a remarkably handsome dog, black and 
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tan, with a little white about him ; he was as good an 
all-round hound as ever ran before his stern— it was 
not possible to pick a fault in him. Poor fellow ! he 
was for some seasons the master hound of the kennel, 
but I heard, subsequently to my departure from the 
Rock, that he had been set upon and killed by the 
other hounds, a fate not uncommon when the master 
hound of the pack uses his power tyrannically. Bertha, 
a black and tan bitch, and Foreman, a badger-pied 
dog, were especially good at picking out a cold scent, 
and their patience and close hunting were extra- 
ordinary, while at the same time they had courage 
and power to run up in front, however good the pace 
might be. To these three must be added a wonderful 
little bitch, named * Harlot,* black and white, and not 
very large or, to appearance, very powerful, until, upon 
looking closer, one remarked her perfect symmetry. 
Her history was rather a curious one. She came out 
with a draft at the beginning of the second season of 
my sojourn, and, for the greater part of that season, 
she never would leave the heels of the huntsman's 
horse, even when the pack was in full cry ; and every 
effort to get her away seemed only to cow her, so 
that at length I treated her as useless, and ceased to 
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look after her. But it so happened that, one day 
towards the end of the season, a check occurring 
during a run, and the huntsman not being at hand, 
I pressed on to do what was necessary, to my as- 
tonishment, I saw Harlot recover the scent, and go 
away with it as well as any hound in the pack, 
though she was soon supplanted by the recognised 
leaders. 

However, this made me watch her, and on another 
occasion I noticed her do much the same thing, and 
I found she had quitted her place at the huntsman's 
heels altogether. I therefore begged her off from 
being drafted at the beginning of the next season 
with a lot of ten couple we were sending to Rome, 
and put a great ugly brute that we called Beelzebub 
in her place in the draft. That season she came out 
in a most wonderful way ; for nose, for pace, for 
staunchness, for close hunting, for carrying a scent 
breast-high, nothing in the pack could touch her, and 
we should have been obliged to draft her for her very 
excellence — but, poor thing ! she saved us that pain, 
by going so deep among some rocks after a fox that 
had gone to ground there, that she could not get out 
again, and as it was impossible to do anything to help 
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her without the use of gunpowder, she had to be left 
to her fate, which must have been a miserable one. 

The two last names of hounds I have mentioned, 
* Harlot ' and * Beelzebub,* I fear will not commend 
themselves to ears polite ; but the nomenclature was 
due to the frolicsome spirit of a couple of boys, or 
little more, in age. 

Before the commencement of the second hunting 
season that I witnessed at the Rock, we lost the 
services of dear Harry Morritt (brother of the squire 
of Rokeby, in Yorkshire), than whom a more cheery 
companion, a better or harder rider, or, so far as his 
experience permitted, for like all of us he was young, 
a better huntsman never sat on pig-skin. Tall, 
dark, slim, with graceful figure and handsome face, 
genial and courteous manner, and dashing, daring 
spirit, he was the idol of all who knew him ; but he 
has long ago gone to his rest. I must digress here to 
relate one anecdote of his wonderful activity. Dur- 
ing a good run, it so happened that I was nearest 
to the hounds : they were on a burning scent, breast- 
high, and running heads up and sterns down. We 
were ascending a long but not steep side of a hill, 
clothed with short grass, beautiful galloping ground, 
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and I managed to hold my place about a hundred 
yards behind the hounds. But as they reached the 
top of the hill, I saw, by the sudden rising of the 
stems and other signs, that they had checked, and 
I turned in my saddle to look how near Morritt might 
be, in case it were necessary to help them. I saw 
him about a hundred yards off, coming along full 
gallop, and, as I remembered later, sitting rather 
loosely in the saddle, as men will do galloping up- 
hill. Just as I turned I saw his horse blunder; he 
had put a foot deep into a hole, and came nearly on 
his head, but did not fall. Morritt was shot out of 
the saddle, described a perfect circle in the air, heels 
over head, and alighted on his feet in front of his horse 
with the reins still in his hand. Springing to the 
left as the horse recovered himself and came on at 
the gallop, he ran by his side for a few paces, and 
then, seizing the mane with his left hand, vaulted 
into the saddle, and joined me with no sign of the 
accident visible, except that all his reins were on the 
near side of the horse's neck, which he speedily righted. 

The following verses, an imitation of Moore's 
beautiful lines, were addressed to Harry Morritt by 
Charles Mills, an officer in the 33rd Regiment, on the 
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occasion of that corps leaving the garrison of Gibraltar, 
about the year 1840 ; and they not only breathe the 
feelings that inspired their author, but also those of 
the whole sporting community towards their gallant 
and accomplished huntsman. 

I. 

Farewell ! but whenever you welcome the day 

That shall see you all mounted in hunting array, 

Then think of the friend, who ne'er spared his old screw, 

And forgot his fore-legs, to be forward with you. 

Every horse may be sold, the old screw may be done, 

The rider unseated, unridden the run ; 

But he ne'er can forget the bright season, that threw 

Its enchantment around him, while hunting with you. 

II. 

On a fine hunting mom, when you've mounted your horse, 
And cheer the first chirp in a nice little gorse ; 
Where'er I may be, though perchance far away, 
My soul, my old boy ! will be with you that day : — 
Delighted, each check and each turn I will trace. 
Partaking the pleasures and pains of the chase — 
Too blest in the thought that, amid the first flight, 
You have beaten the cocktails and snobs out of sight. 

III. 

Let fate do her worst, we've seen many a run. 
Which I oft shall recall, till life's hunting is done : 
At night, when I'm sipping my grog o'er the fire. 
And dozing, I'll fancy I'm riding a flyer. 
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Ah ! thoughts such as these let me ne'er be without : 
Like a jolly old sportsman laid up with the gout — 
You may rob him of horses, of hounds, if you will, 
But a foxhunter once is a foxhunter still. 

But to return. We had lost Morritt*s services 
through his departure from the Rock, and until a 
professional huntsman whom we had engaged should 
arrive, Torrens, of the Artillery, volunteered to take 
that office ; and I, as whip, assisted him. 

Very soon the first draft of hounds from Eng- 
land came out — ten couple — as good-looking a lot, 
a,ll in all, as could be wished ; but, owing to some 
mistake, not a single name was sent with them. 
This was a pretty state of things ; but Torrens and I 
buckled to the work. By most assiduous attention, 
feeding them ourselves, drafting them from court to 
court several times a day, &c., we made them learn 
the names we bestowed upon them. But the invention 
of the names was the trial, and Beelzebub was so 
designated because he had a tan mark down his nose, 
between his eyes, that gave him a most sinister 
expression ; while Harlot owed her name to the dis- 
consolate and woe-begone expression she chose to 
assume at our first acquaintance. However, I must 
relate the end of our experiment. 
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In a fortnight we had got the ten couple to 
know and answer to their names, had put them 
in tolerable condition, and as the next draft were 
long in coming, Torrens said to me, * Let us go 
out early some day without a word to any one, and 
see how these can hunt' To this proposal I will- 
ingly consented, and accordingly one morning, im- 
mediately after gun-fire, we started as if for the 
usual exercise, having taken care to feed the hounds 
a little earlier than usual the preceding day. There 
had been some rain, and the ground was in good 
scenting order. We proceeded to near the mouth 
of the first river, where there were some low hills 
with hanging cover upon them, into which Torrens 
threw the hounds, and almost immediately we had 
several foxes on foot. These we shortly made out 
to be an old vixen, and three or four well-grown 
cubs. Torrens got away with six couple of hounds 
after the vixen ; but the other four couple separated 
in various directions after the cubs, and it was my 
duty to endeavour to stop them and get them to- 
gether. I succeeded in stopping two couple and a 
half that were hunting one cub, and a single hound 
that was after another, but the fourth couple had got 
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beyond my reach, and as I had three couple at my 
heels, I took them as fast as possible in the direc- 
tion that Torrens had gone with the six. This had 
taken up some time ; and I had little hope of soon 
catching him, when, by the greatest good luck, as I 
was galloping along, I heard the cry of hounds 
approaching, and headed the vixen that, having run 
a ring, was coming back to the cover where we had 
found. As soon as she saw me she turned from the 
point she was making, and I laid on the three couple 
of hounds almost in view. Torrens and the other 
six couple coming up directly, we had a brilliant 
burst for a quarter of an hour, and killed. As we 
returned home we picked up the missing couple of 
hounds, and got back to the kennels before ten 
o'clock, well pleased with our morning's work, which 
had shown us that we had ten couple of right good 
hounds. But the fact of our having got the draft 
without a name among them, and of our having in a 
fortnight's time named them, got them to know their 
new names and into order, and killed a fox with them 
'secundum artem,' was, I think, very creditable to 
two young beginners* in the mysteries of the noble 
science. 
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I have been carried off by the above recollections 
from what I had to say about the four hounds I have 
mentioned. After a while we became great friends, 
and going to the meet the four always took up the 
same positions round my horse — Manager below the 
off stirrup, Foreman below the near stirrup. Bertha 
just in front, and Harlot close in rear of the horse ; 
but on arriving at the meet they left me, and took no 
more notice of me until our return from hunting, 
when they resumed their places. Occasionally I was 
on the north front guard — situated outside the gates, 
and not far from the kennels. After evening gun-fire, 
when the gates were shut, and we were left to our- 
selves, I used to bring my four favourites to the 
guard-room to dine with me. They followed me like 
lap-dogs, and it was most amusing to watch their 
grave intelligent faces as they sat round the table 
while I was at dinner, maintaining the most perfect 
decorum, and each taking the bit I might give it 
without impatience or struggle. After my dinner 
was over I put down plates with something savoury 
for each, which they ate without any quarrelling or 
one trying to get the other's share; then they re- 
mained quietly in the guard-room with me until 
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I visited my sentries, when they accompanied me ; 
after which I took them back to the kennels, said 
good night to them, and they went to their bench 
quite contentedly. 

But my relations with all the hounds were not of 
the same friendly character, and I remember an 
occurrence towards the close of my sojourn at the 
Rock that gave me a lesson. 

In order thoroughly to carry out the sanitary 
regulations to which I have already adverted, it was 
my custom, during the summer, not only to visit the 
kennels, but to pass an hour or two sitting or lying on 
the bench among the hounds, talking to them and pet- 
ting them, by which means I was able more closely 
to examine them, and to notice any appearance of 
dulness or failing health. One day, while thus em- 
ployed, a hound named * Damper,' a very surly cross- 
grained dog, did something wrong, and, as he dis- 
regarded my rate, I gave him a flick with the thong 
of my hunting-whip, on which he growled, showed 
his teeth, and ran in under the bench, which was 
without the shutters that all benches in kennels 
should have to prevent dogs going underneath. As 
he would not come out, though repeatedly called, but 
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lay there growling, I very foolishly went in after him 
on my hands and knees, and, in spite of his attempts 
to bite, which I parried by thrusting my whip cross- 
ways between his jaws, got hold of him by the scruff 
of the neck, and dragged him out I then, though 
he struggled a good deal, got his tail and one hind- 
leg together into my left hand, and proceeded to 
administer a sharp chastisement with the double 
thong. Knowing something of his temper, after his 
punishment was over, as I let him go, I reversed, 
my whip in my hand — it was a strong one, with a 
heavy iron hammer-head — and stood on my guard ; 
and it was as well that I did so, for, with a yell, he 
wheeled round and flew straight at my throat ; but, 
being ready, I caught him on the side of the head 
with the heavy iron hammer and knocked him sense- 
less to the floor. Till then I had not remarked what 
was going on, but, looking up, I saw the whole pack 
gathered round me in a circle, their eyes fixed and 
fiery, their bristles up, and an expression on their 
faces that I did not like. I had no time to think. 
Instinctively I cracked my whip, and shouted * Lie 
up ! ' as sternly as I could, and very fortunately they 
obeyed me, and went up on the bench. Keeping my 
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-^eye upon them, I walked to the door as calmly as I 
could manage ; but when I had got on the other side 
of it I realised the danger I had run, and I am not 
ashamed to say I felt greater fear than I have ever 
before or since experienced, though I had not time 
to feel It while the row was going on, in which I 
believe I had a very narrow escape ; for if the 
hound Damper had succeeded in pulling me down, 
or even in fastening upon me, I have little doubt I- 
should have been torn to pieces by the rest of the 
pack. 

I have already mentioned how numerous the foxes 
were, constantly causing the hounds to change from 
the hunted fox to a fresh one. This drawback, 
together with the extreme roughness of the country, 
rendering it impossible to discover and stop all the 
earths — in fact, scarce a hunting day passed without 
fresh earths, unknown before, being discovered — was 
very adverse to the killing of foxes, and also pre- 
vented such good sport being obtained as in the 
happy hunting-grounds at home ; but still we were 
. always pretty certain of a good gallop or two, and, 
though the average of runs was not to be compared 
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with that of English hunting, I have seen some that 
would be called good anywhere, and one trump of a 
fox I remember, in my first season, that led us a 
dance which deserves to be recorded. 

The morning gave promise of one of those de- 
lightful winter days which are only to be met with in 
the south of Europe, and remind an Englishman of 
mild October weather at home, when October pays 
us the compliment of being a dry and genial month. 
In the small hours of the morning there had been just 
sufficient frost to sheet with cat ice the puddles 
on the road, caused by a shower or two during the 
earlier part of the night, but the beams of the rising 
sun had melted it in a moment. The meet was that 
'between the rivers,' a name that will recall many 
pleasant memories to former members df the Galpe 
Hunt, if any such scan these pages. 

It was a favourite meet, and the attendance was 
numerous. Several of Eve's fair daughters graced the 
scene by their presence, and the number of those of 
the other sex who preferred the coffee-house part of 
the proceedings to the actual run was proportionately 
Jarge ; and while they are lighting cigars and tight- 
ening the girths of some of the best bits of horseflesh 
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Andalusia or the opposite coast of Barbary can 
produce, let us look around, and notice a few of the 
more prominent among the constant followers of 
the Calpe Hounds. 

Sitting firmly on the English chestnut mare, with 
white legs, is a handsome and powerful man. Good 
humour and fun beam in his face, as he exchanges a 
word or two with all who approach him, and accepts 
a light from the cigar of a Spanish farmer, whom 
curiosity to witness the doings of the ' locos Ingleses ' 
(mad Englishmen) has drawn to the spot. He is 
Colonel Maule, the master, and it may be said the 
preserver, of the hounds ; for had he not given his 
generous assistance at a time when funds were ex- 
hausted and pockets were low, the Calpe Hounds 
would have been added to the list of things that were. 
Besides that, it was mainly due to his courteous 
treatment of the Spanish farmers, and the civility 
and attention he showed when they had any com- 
plaints to make, and his care in seeing these redressed, 
that they were kept in such good humour. He was 
a universal favourite with them, and as deservedly 
esteemed and beloved by his own regiment, and all 
who had the pleasure of friendship with him. He is 
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now no more, the pestilential climate of Varna 
brought him to an early grave, at the commencement 
of the Crimean War. 

Of Harry Morritt, the huntsman, I have already 
spoken in a former page ; and who could beat Morritt 
on old Mulatto ! See that stoutly built man on a strong 
black horse with a rat-tail ; it is Yea on Whalebone 
— no better rider to hounds or judge of hunting. 
Sarcastic of speech, though kind of heart, energetic 
to such a degree as to be troublesome, too trouble- 
some, to both officers and men in time of peace ; 
during active service that energy was employed in 
efforts for their benefit, that caused them to forget 
former annoyances and to recognise his good quali- 
ties, and he died a soldier's death at the attack on 
the Redan of Sebastopol. Examining the light 
grey horse with a careful and critical eye, Warburton 
stands at a little distance, no better judge of a horse 
to be found in the garrison, and a bad one to beat in 
the saddle, when he chooses to go. Bromley — the 
strongest man in the saddle I almost ever saw, to 
grip and punish a slug and make him do his best — is 
there on a little smart bay, rather the worse for wean 
No slug he, and the steep hills and crooked places 
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that Bromley and Pickwick, with his queer fore-legs, 
negotiate together in safety, are a marvel. That thin 
wiry figure, in pink and tops as neat as paint, is 
Featherston, mounted on a thin wiry black mare, 
that seems made to carry him. Costello, a limb of 
the law, canters up, laughing and joking with all 
around — but no hard rider he. 

At the time, I was fortunate in being the possessor 
of one of the best hunters on the Rock, a powerful 
iron-grey horse, but by no means a beauty, for his lean, 
long, fiddle head, rather ewe neck, and ragged hips, 
were fatal to grace of contour ; but few could go better, 
and none equal his pace down-hill, which he owed to 
his deep sloping shoulders and strong flat fore-legs. 
He went by the name of * Early-bird.' 

But I must not forget little Jack, Morritt's groom, 
who then acted as whip, mounted on 'Bull-and- 
Terrier.* It is worth telling how this horse came by 
his curious sobriquet Morritt had bought him at 
Algesiras, and Jack was sent to fetch him to the Rock, 
Jack performed his errand without accident, and 
presenting himself before Morritt, reported all right. 
* But, sir,' says Jack, ' he have got the rummest name 
for a horse as ever I heard on ; they calls him Bull- 
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an'-Tarrier. I've heard of a bull-an'-tarrier dog, but 
never a horse.' This puzzled Morritt not a little ; but 
some days afterwards meeting the former owner of 
the horse, he asked his name. * Volontario,' replied 
the man, and Jack's mistake was explained, but his 
version of the name stuck to the horse. 

However, now to find the fox, for he won't wait 
for such digressions. We drew one of several narrow 
valleys with beautiful short grass at the bottom and 
steep sides clothed with brushwood ; and but a few 
minutes had elapsed after the hounds were thrown in 
when a challenge or two proclaimed a fox on foot, 
and, breaking cover some distance ahead, he ran 
along the bottom of the valley for a quarter of a mile 
or so, and then turned up the hill to the left, unfor- 
tunately for the ladies and those who did not care to 
take rough and smooth as they might come. He ^ 

led us a merry dance at a rattling pace up the 
shoulder of a huge hill, or rather mountain, that over- 
looks the town of Algesiras, wheeling to the left 
around its summit, and running a wide ring back to 
the valley about half a mile below where we had 
found him. The pace, especially when we began 
to descend the hill, was tremendous, and Morritt, 
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Warburton, Featherston, and I, who were nearest to 
the hounds, could barely keep within two hundred 
yards of them. At the valley a very short check 
took place ; but we had hardly reached the hounds 
and breathed our nags for a moment, when away they 
went once more up the bottom of the valley as before, 
and we were rejoined by the coflfee-housers and the 
ladies, who had been some hundred yards further 
down the valley on their way home, but on hearing 
the hounds coming back had turned again, and now 
galloped up the valley with us on their untired steeds, 
jeering and joking at the appearance of our horses, 
pretty well pumped by their five-and-twenty minutes 
at such a pace, and, I am sorry to say, cruelly pressing 
the hounds, though from the rate at which they were 
running no one could get near enough to the leaders 
to do very great harm. Up the valley we went for 
about a mile, when at the end of it the hounds 
suddenly turned to the right up a high and very 
steep hill covered with bushes, and we as suddenly 
got rid of the crowd. Over that hill and down the 
other side they went, then over a succession of ridges 
and valleys between, and yet no check gave a chance 
to any failing steed. One by one they stopped, and 
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when these hills were left behind, only three horse- 
men still rode near the hounds. These were Morritt 
on Mulatto, Featherston on the wiry black mare, 
and I upon Early-bird. The country now changed, 
and, instead of the hills and valleys so exhausting to 
horse and man, a broad, grassy plain stretched for a 
considerable distance towards a range of high hills 
or mountains a few miles off, and was here and there 
intersected by broadish, but quite jumpable, drains. 
The scent improving on this ground, the pace 
became even better, and as we three were crossing 
the plain, I remember seeing Colonel Maule, the 
master, on his English mare upon the sky-line of a 
hill far to the left, going along at a slow trot, dead 
beat, and the mare's long bang-tail curled up over 
her back just like that of a dog. Our gallop over 
the plain was delightful ; but pleasant things must 
have an end, and we at length reached the foot of 
the hills at its further side. Here another short 
check occurred, for which we were not sorry ; but 
very soon we were away again, and after crossing a 
low rise or two, we ascended what might be called 
a mountain, and on reaching the top found a broad 
grass ride, stretching across the flat table-land of the 
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top, cut, either by nature or the hand of man, through 
a dense thicket of thorny brushwood higher than 
our heads. Along this ride the hounds went best 
pace, and we followed them full speed, the ride being 
wide enough for all three to gallop abreast easily. 
After half a mile or so we came suddenly to an 
awful place, which I must describe. Abruptly, and 
unnoticeable until close upon it, the ride ended in a 
precipice twelve feet deep, formed by three perpen- 
dicular slabs of rock, with two grassy ledges a few 
inches in breadth at the bottom of the two upper 
slabs. From the foot of this precipice the hill 
sloped steeply down, and at eight or nine feet dis- 
tance from the bottom of the precipice was a strong 
hurdle, probably to prevent sheep or goats from 
climbing it. We were close to the hounds, when 
the whole pack disappeared as if swallowed up. 
We had no time to stop, the wall of bushes on each 
side prevented wheeling, and over we went, but in 
different fashion, I was in the centre, and Early-bird 
flew with me from the top, clearing the hurdle, and 
landing some twenty feet down the hill-side. How 
he kept his feet I know not, but he did. Feather- 
ston's little mare on my left, jumping from the top, 
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failed to clear the hurdle, which she smashed; but 
after a scramble she got off without a fall. Morritt, 
with perfect seat and hand, on old cool Mulatto, 
dropped quietly down between the precipice and the 
hurdle, and, rising to the latter, hopped over it as 
calmly as though he were in a riding-school. All were 
over safe ; but, almost immediately, an extraordinary 
thing — I can scarce call it accident — happened to me. 
The hill-side was covered with the strong stumps of 
the brushwood, which had been burned — whether by 
chance or for the purpose of encouraging the growth 
of grass, I cannot say — and these stood up, charred 
and black, from three to five feet in height. The 
tremendous jump taken by Early-bird had given me 
a lead of some twenty or thirty yards down the hill, 
and I was three parts down it, when — crack ! — I found 
my horse whirled round and standing with his head 
pointed right up the hill Nothing but his strength 
and wonderful cat-like activity saved him from being 
thrown off his legs. As for me, my legs were clinging 
to the saddle with a desperation that resisted every 
shock ; and the excitement, I suppose, had so strung 
my nerves that I coolly looked for the cause of the 
check to my career. A strong spike of the burnt 
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brushwood had passed through both bridoon rings of 
my horse's double bridle and, being too strong to 
give way, had whirled him round. I bent from the 
saddle, pulled out the spiked stem from the bridoon 
rings, and turned down the hill again at the gallop. 
All had been so momentary that my detention was only 
just sufficient to enable my two companions to join 
me, and on we went close together. We crossed the 
brook in the vale and mounted the opposite hill, 
down again to another valley and brook, and up 
another high hill, and then Morritt, drawing rein, 
exclaimed, * It's no use to go on this way, my boys ; 
look there ! ' Before us lay a third valley, brook, and 
opposite hill, deeper and higher than any we had 
passed, and over the top of the hill the tail hounds 
were just disappearing. * IVe been here once before,' 
said Morritt. ' I think I know where he's going ; come 
with me ; ' and, turning with him to the right, we 
galloped off along the crest of the ridge we were on, 
and after a few minutes' hard riding got to a pile 
of rocks on the top of the mountain, just in time to 
see the gallant fox, that for some reason or other had 
made a detour, go to ground not ten yards ahead of 
the leading hounds, and thus save his brush after a 
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most brilliant run. The distance, as nearly as we 
could compute it, was about eighteen miles— the 
hounds in the detour they made after we were beaten 
off perhaps covered a mile or two more ground — and 
the time was under two hours. It was impossible to 
get the fox out of the mass of boulders where he had 
found a refuge, so, collecting the remaining hounds 
— about four or five couple were missing, but turned 
up en route — we rode home, well satisfied with our 
day's sport 

During the ensuing summer I had the misfortune 
to lose poor Early-bird, the gallant iron grey that 
had carried me so well in the run just related ; and 
his death, which I witnessed, made a great impression 

» 

upon me. I have the scene before my eyes as I write. 
He was taken ill with inflammation of the bowels, 
and all the skill in the veterinary art procurable at 
the Rock, and all the care of good stable nursing, 
were lavished upon him, but to no purpose ; and when 
I went to see him one morning, it was evident that 
his end could not be long delayed. He was standing 
in his loose box, with his head hanging low, the lips 
drawn apart showing the clenched teeth, and his 
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flanks heaving in great distress, while a cold clammy 
sweat stood on his coat and about hiis ears. After a 
few minutes he made a rush forward, and seizing 
with his teeth a strong bar, fastened across the win- 
dow to guard the glass, he fell on his knees, though 
his hind-legs were still erect, and held on to the bar, 
his head and neck twisted upwards with a most 
piteous expression, and his groaning most horrible to 
hear. I sent a servant for a pistol or gun to put 
an end to his misery by shooting him, but before the 
man could return all was over. After hanging to the 
bar for four or five minutes as above described, he 
suddenly sprang on his feet again, leaving hold of 
the bar, and, rearing bolt upright, fell over on his back, 
dead before he reached the ground, for a few muscular 
contractions were the only subsequent movements. 

The loss of my good horse, as above described, 
obliged me to look out for one to supply his place, 
and as my brother sub., Charley Hare, to whom I 
have referred already when mentioning his seafaring 
criticisms on the ladies of Tralee, was about to go on 
leave of absence, and wished to dispose of one he 
had, I went with him to look at the animal. Our 
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rooms at the time were in the Europa mess-house, 
and as we neared the stable a little distance from 
that, I said, more for the sake of saying something 
than anything else, * Is he quiet in stall, Charlie ? ' 

* Quiet ! ' replied he ; ' he's as gentle as a lamb, and 
as playful as a kitten ; ' but this was also said in joke, 
for he knew that I was as well aware of the horse's 
character as he was. Scarce were the words out of 
his mouth, when we heard the shrill scream of a horse 
in anger, followed immediately by a roar of human 
anguish, and, the stable door bursting open, out darted 
Charlie's groom, an Irishman of the name of Kane, 
with fear, rage, and pain depicted in his countenance. 

* See now, Mr. Hare,' he exclaimed, as soon as he 
saw his master, * you may groom that wild baste of 
yours yerself, if you like, but sorrow a finger I'll 
ever lay upon him again. See what he done to 
me ; ' and turning round, he displayed a wide hiatus 
in the seat of his trousers, whence a considerable 
portion of the cloth, together with no small amount 
of cuticle, had been abstracted by the gentle playful- 
ness of the lamb-kitten. 

I don't think any two fellows ever laughed as 
heartily as we did — we had to lean against the wall 
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for support, and the tears flowed from our eyes ; but I 
am afraid, not in sympathy with poor Kane, who 
stood scratching his head with one hand, and tenderly 
feeling the obverse end of him with the other. How- 
ever, it did not prevent my buying the horse, which 
bore the name of Vol-au-vent, and turned out one of 
the best animals I ever threw a leg across — no pace 
too good, no day too long for him ; but he certainly 
was not to be trusted in the stable, and I never 
entered his loose box without taking a thickish stick, 
something like a policeman's bdtotiy that always hung 
just outside, to tap him on the nose, if he made too 
furious a rush at me. 

It was a curious thing, however, that, although so 
vicious in stable while at home on the Rock, he be- 
came perfectly quiet and docile on a journey I made 
with him to Ronda fair, during which I groomed him 
myself, and never had the least trouble with him. 
As nearly as I remember, the trip lasted a week. 
We took two days to get to Ronda, sleeping at 
Gaucin. There were four or five, or perhaps half a 
dozen, of our party, and we had engaged a nice house, 
with a good stable for our horses, at Ronda, where 
many of the inhabitants were in the habit of letting 
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their houses for the fair week to parties from Gibraltar, 
and retiring themselves to one room, or to some 
other smaller abode, for the time. The beautiful 
scenery of Ronda, with its deep and magnificent 
ravine, the Tajo, through which runs one of the head 
waters of the Guadiaro, has been so often described, 
that I shall not inflict upon the reader any account 
of it, for, besides that I am not good at word de- 
picting of scenery, the lapse of time has caused my 
recollections of the place to fade from my memory in 
a great degree, and only one or two incidents of the 
excursion remain firmly implanted therein. 

Our landlady was a nice old dame, and she hiad 
two, or perhaps more, pretty daughters, and upon our 
arrival they all did their best to make us comfortable, 
and assisted in unpacking the provisions, &c., that 
we had brought with us. Among these supplies 
was an enormous corned round of beef, for which 
we had sent to England, and had received by the 
weekly P. and O. steamer from Southampton just 
before we started, and it was ready cooked, to be 
eaten cold. When this was unpacked, and met the 
astonished gaze of our landlady, who had never be- 
fore beheld such a piece of meat, she held up her 
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hands in wonder, and exclaiming, * Oh ! Jesu, que 
carne ! ' she ran out of the house, and brought in 
several of her neighbours to look at the enormous 
round that filled her with such amazement, and equally 
surprised them when they saw it. Our three days' 
sojourn at Ronda made but little impression upon 
the great mass of meat, especially as we had plenty 
of other comestibles, and when we left we presented 
the round, little diminished in size, to our landlady, 
and I heard that some of our party, passing through 
the place on a journey two months later, sought a 
night's lodging from her, and were received most 
hospitably, and said she, * You shall not fare badly, 
I can give you some of your own meat,' and she kept 
her word, a portion of the round forming the basis of 
the savoury stew she served up to them — the dry heat 
of the Spanish summer having kept it undecomposed, 
though it must have been something like old junk by 
that time. 

But I was talking of my good little horse Vol- 
au-vent, when the story of the round of beef led me 
off the scent On the journey I took great care of 
him, groomed him well and saw him comfortable 
before I attended to my own wants, and consequently 
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he did not fail me. Far diflTerent was the conduct of 
another of our party, who seemed to imagine that a 
horse could look after himself — as he might if free in 
the field, but not when bound in servitude to man, 
and the slave of his caprices. This neglect was due, 
however, more to his utter ignorance as a horse-master, 
than to any wilful indisposition to provide for the 
creature's requirements. On our arrival at Ronda, 
after bestowing the best attentions in my power upon 
my own Vol-au-vent, I was horrified to see my 
friend's horse tied up, with his saddle still upon his 
back, and neither watered nor fed ; and as his owner 
could not be found, I set to work, and groomed, 
watered, and fed him also, and made the poor brute 
comfortable for that night, warning his owner when 
I met him that he must attend to his horse ; but it 
was of no avail, and the result was that he had to 
return to the Rock on a hired hack, and pay for his 
horse to be led there lame. 

In addition to the bull-fights, the great attraction, 
Ronda was a large horse and cattle fair, which was held 
on the sloping side of a hill at one end of the town. 
Down the centre of this hill-side there ran a loose stone 
wall about three feet high, dividing the space into two 
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parts, but with gaps here and there for animals to pass. 
The second morning after our arrival, I thought I would 
take a look at the horse fair ; but as riding was as easy 
as walking, and Vol-au-vent wanted exercise, I saddled 
him, and, with a plain snaflfle in his mouth — it was all 
he ever required — took my way to the fair. Many 
were the connoisseurs, both on horse and foot, that sur- 
rounded me as soon as I appeared. He was of a very 
excellent breed of Barb, bred in Spain, and well known 
to all Andalusian horse-dealers by the shape of head 
peculiar to the race, the forehead arching from 
between the ears to the muzzle, but the muzzle itself 
fine enough to go into a pint-pot. They were loud 
in their praises of him, and the contrast between him, 
as sleek as a mole, with the simple hunting saddle 
and snaflfle bridle, and their rougher coated animals, 
with their gorgeous trappings, was very great After 
a while I moved on, and nearing the wall I trotted 
up to it, when the little horse popped over with all the 
ease possible. Immediately I heard a volley of oaths 
behind me, * Carajo ! * * Caramba ! ' and I know not 
how many other expletives were hurtling through the 
air, and full tilt at the wall came nearly all the 
Spanish chivalry I had left on the other side. As I 
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looked back, turning in my saddle, it was a most absurd 
scene. One or two got fairly well over ; but some 
horses, stopping short, disposed of their riders over 
their heads ; others wheeled round and would have 
none of it ; while several, forced to the leap, sprang 
wildly in the air, and came down righton topof thewall, 
smashing it down, and some of them falling with it, 
others scrambling clear. I rode round the other side of 
the fair, still followed by the cortege ; and returning to 
the wall higher up the hill-side, I again trotted up to it 
and repeated the jump, when again the same scene took 
place among the Spanish cavalleroSy who were deter- 
mined not to be beaten. I believe I could have 
sold Vol-au-vent for a very large sum that day, if 
I had been in the least inclined to part with him ; 
but as nothing was further from my intention, I 
took him back to his stable, and two days later he 
performed a journey under me that deserves to be 
recorded. 

As I mentioned above, our party had travelled 
to Ronda by the Gaucin route, taking two days 
to do the distance ; but it was decided to return by 
way of Cortez, and to make the journey in one day. 
I believe some reports of * ladrones,* or robbers, being 
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on the look out for small parties was the cause of the 
arrangement ; but, anyhow, a good many parties 
agreed to start together, and about four or five o'clock 
in the morning some forty or fifty left Ronda, under the 
guidance of the celebrated contrabandista Francisco 
Martinez, and they would have been bold ladrones 
that molested any travellers conducted by him. The 
distance between Ronda and Gibraltar, by the route we 
took, is about forty miles, and for a very considerable 
distance, more than half the way, the track crosses 
a very rugged and mountainous country, climbing up 
and down rocky hills, where anything but a foot's 
pace is out of the question, and crossing several rough 
and somewhat dangerous torrents. We expected 
to have halted for a time at Cortez, and to have got 
some refreshment there for man and beast, so, 
after a very early breakfast, I had only put a piece of 
bread half the size of my hand into my pocket ; but, 
by some mistake, the portion of the cortkge to which 
I was attached (for we stretched over a considerable 
extent of ground, according to the rate at which each 
party travelled) missed the town, and so we had to 
make our midway halt in the open country, where 
nothing could be procured. I therefore bestowed my 
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bit of bread on Vol-au-vent, who ate it with great 
relish, and went luncheonless myself. 

We journeyed on until we crossed the river 
Guadiaro where it emerged from the mountains and 
flowed through a plain, when the level grassy bank 
tempted half a dozen of us who were in advance to 
canter on along the stream. We ought to have re- 
crossed the river by another ford, a very short way 
from where we first passed it ; but we missed this, and, 
with a carelessness for which I cannot account, except 
that all were laughing, talking, and joking together, 
we disregarded the position of the sun and every- 
thing that ought to have shown us we were going 
wrong, and went on and on along a track to the left, 
which swept round in a wide semicircle, until we 
suddenly found ourselves below the town of Gaucin, 
where we had slept the first night of our expedition, 
and were roused by the pleasing conviction that we 
had gone a good many miles out of our way, and were 
then further from Gibraltar than we should have been 
at the ford which we ought to have crossed but had 
missed. * We shall never get in by gun-fire,' was the 
cry. * Nothing for it but to gallop,* exclaimed some 
of the party, and, crossing the ford below Gaucin over 
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another stream the name of which I forget, off we all 
started best pace. I had the delight of feeling Vol- 
au-vent going well and strongly under me, and so put 
him along, and after several miles, on reaching the top 
of a short steep rise that commanded a view for some 
distance of the road I had come, I pulled up and 
looked back. There was only one of my comrades in 
sight, and he was a long way behind, so, not thinking 
it worth while to wait for them, I started again, and 
feeling the little horse quite fresh I allowed him to go 
his own pace, which was a rattling gallop. After 
again crossing the Guadiaro, as I drew near to the 
*Sota,' a long thickly wooded marsh that stretches 
through the Cork wood and is only passable at par- 
ticular points, it struck me that I had heard of the 
pass I was approaching being a favourite resort of 
ladrones, and, as I was quite unarmed, I bethought 
me of the best way of getting through — whether I 
should go slowly and be ready to wheel round at the 
first appearance of the enemy, or whether I should 
dash through at full gallop, trusting to the pace 
causing them to miss me if any of those gentry were 
there and should fire at me. The pass was several 
hundred yards in length, and as I knew from having 
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traversed it on our outward journey, a good level 
road ran through it all the way, only at the end 
furthest from where I was it turned sharply to the left, 
and after a few yards in a similar manner to the 
right, to avoid a bank about four feet high, and a 
ditch on the further side about eight or ten feet wide, 
that had at some time been thrown across the road 
there. I should mention that I had bought a full 
Spanish majo costume at Ronda, in which I had 
arrayed myself for the return journey as the easiest 
way of carrying it without being damaged, as it might 
have been if crushed into the very limited space af- 
forded by the baggage I took ; so that I rode in all 
the glory of a tufted Spanish hat, a brown embroidered 
jacket, flowered waistcoat, sash, blue punto breeches 
with silver buttons down the leg, and bright yellow 
leather gaiters, and at a distance might have been 
mistaken for a Spanish dandy. Having resolved on 
the latter of the two plans above mentioned, as I 
neared the pass I increased my pace, and went 
through as hard as I could go, my good little horse 
answering gamely to the fresh call upon his exertions, 
and as we approached the other end he was going at 
such a rate that I did not dare to take the sharp 
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wheel to the left, lest he should slip up and fall, so I 
put him straight at the bank, to the top of which he 
sprang, and over the ditch, like a deer, and away up 
the rising ground beyond it, when I heard a shout to 
niy left, ' Bravo, Espagnol ! * and, looking round, saw a 
small detachment of Spanish cavalry, that had been 
sent by the authorities to keep the dangerous pass 
clear of ladrones : and if I had been aware of 
this, it would have saved me the rush through the 
pass and the jump at the end of it. Roused by the 
noise of my furious gallop, they were waiting to see 
what it produced, but when I appeared, I have no 
doubt the English saddle and bridle, and my way of 
riding, showed them I was only a masquerading 
Spaniard, and so, instead of a shot, they gave me a 
cheer, to which I replied with a wave of my hand, and 
continued my route, only pulling Vol-au-vent back 
into a more steady gallop, which he kept till we 
reached the foot of the steep hill under the town of 
San Roqud, up which we went at a more sober pace, 
and pulled up at the door of a hotel, of which the 
landlord was an Englishman, named Machray, well 
known to all who have ever visited that country, or 
have been quartered at Gibraltar. 
VOL. I. O 
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Shouting for the waiter, I first ascertained the time, 
and found that it was just one hour and five minutes 
since we had begun to gallop at the ford near 
Gaucin, as one of my companions had looked at his 
watch there, and that I should easily reach the Rock, 
five miles distant, before gun-fire, without putting on 
any great amount of steam. My next order was for 
two bottles of porter ; uncorking one, and holding 
Vol-au-vent*s head up level, I put the neck of the 
bottle in the corner of his mouth, and sent its contents 
down his throat. I then disposed of half the other 
myself, and, remounting, turned down the street on 
our homeward way. But what a change in my horse ! 
with his head drooping to his knees, his ears flopping 
loose, he reeled and staggered along over the terribly 
rough pavement, full of huge holes, and for about a 
hundred yards I sat upon him in terror, lest he should 
fall, and distracted with the idea that he was foundered, 
and would never be worth anything again, but still 
aware that his only chance of recovery was my getting 
him into Gibraltar. At the end of the street, how- 
ever, he brightened up, tossed his head up and down 
once or twice, shook it, and, giving a low neigh, broke 
into a steady jog-trot, and I realised the fact that I 
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had been riding a horse thoroughly drunk. I have 
no doubt that, his stomach being empty, the fumes of 
the porter had risen to his brain and completely in- 
toxicated him for a short time. I jogged him quietly 
to Gibraltar, where I was one of the first to arrive, 
and on reaching my stable had his loose box piled 
up with straw to the height of a couple of feet, and 
two men set to rub the rough dirt off him, while, after 
he had a good drink of chilled water, I gave him a 
bran mash with three parts of a feed of barley in it, 
which I was delighted to see he ate ravenously ; but 
as soon as he had finished his grub, he would have no 
more delicate attentions, but kicked and squealed till 
he turned us all out of his box, and almost before the 
door was shut he wa§ down in the straw, and, after a 
good roll, went sound asleep in less than a minute. 

I then betook myself to my own refreshment, and 
after a hasty dinner was glad enough to turn in ; but 
my little horse was in my dreams all night, and very 
early in the morning I repaired to the stable, to see 
how he fared. On opening the door of his box, it was 
empty, and I felt perfectly heart-sick at the idea that 
he had died during the night and his body had been 

removed. Turning to a helper sweeping out the stable, 

o 2 
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I gasped out * Where is the little horse ? ' * Oh, 
sir/ he replied, * he flung himself about so, and made 
such a row when the other horses were going out to 
exercise, that John [my groom] thought he might 
hurt himself, and so took him with them.' I went out 
to meet them, and coming along the line wall I saw 
John riding my other hunter and leading my hack 
on the left and Vol-au-vent on the right, the last 
frolicking and kicking as if he had not been out for a 
fortnight. He was a little black stallion, just fourteen 
hands high. 

I heard that of the other five horses that set off 
to gallop from the ford near Gaucin, one died on the 
road, and one after reaching San Roqu^, but none of 
the five reached Gibraltar that night ; and I felt not 
a little proud of Vol-au-vent, who had done the 
journey, which our long detour considerably increased, 
with such ease, though the last part had been per- 
formed at a tremendous pace, and without a feed 
the whole day, save the bit of bread and the bottle of 
porter, and who, to all appearance, was perfectly fit 
to do it over again the next morning. 

Vol-au-vent's name brings to my memory a very 
narrow escape, that I had when riding him, from 
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being killed or severely injured. The hounds were 
in the Sota, the large wooded marsh I have already 
mentioned, when the fox was viewed away from it 
into the more open Cork wood, and the leading hounds 
had left the cover and were running hard on the 
scent. I, as whip, was galloping along, cheering the 
rest of the pack on to the line, and looking back to 
see how they were coming, leaving my horse to go 
as he liked, when, upon turning again to the front, 
I found myself being carried against the point of a 
broken branch of a cork tree which, rough and 
ragged, stuck out in my path. There was no time to 
stop or turn ; I flung myself on the horse's withers 
as flat as I could, sinking my head below his neck, 
when the branch, which he had to duck his head to 
avoid, caught the collar of my coat, fortunately very 
old and rather rotten, and ripped the garment open 
all down my back ; but if I had not providentially 
turned when I did, it must have caught me in the 
side and hurled me out of the saddle, and probably 
would have killed me. 

Certainly we had some queer falls and wonderful 
escapes in that rough-and-tumble country. I was on 
one occasion pressing Vol-au-vent up a steep bank 
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by a very narrow path that ran through a dense 
jungle of bushes, when I felt myself caught by both 
feet, and absolutely pulled by main force over his 
tail, being obliged to let go the rein or I should have 
pulled him back on me. I was only two or three 
yards from the top when this occurred, so springing^ 
on my feet, I ran up and easily caught him, as he 
had been taught to stand quiet when dismounted : 
but on preparing to mount again, I found my stirrups 
gone, and on looking down the path I saw both 
stirrups, that had been caught with my feet in them 
in branches of the strong brushwood on either side, 
interlacing each other something in the form of a 
triangle. As hounds were running, I did not stay to 
examine the place more closely, but catching up the 
stirrups, replaced them on the saddle, and went off 
at best pace, to make up lost ground. 

Another time I remember seeing what might 
have been a terrible fall that happened to a brother 
officer named Beauclerk. He was a little roundabout, 
fat, fair-haired man, with a pink-and-white cherubic 
sort of face, and a squeaky voice, but as good a little 
fellow as ever stepped, and he was riding a nice little 
bay horse. Hounds were not running, and the field 
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were jogging quietly along the top of a sort of pro- 
jecting tongue of ground, which ended in a very steep 
descent of twenty or twenty- five feet, covered with 
short grass, and quite smooth. 

Just as Beauclerk, who was a yard or two in 
advance of me, came to the brink of this, his horse, 
whether from crossing his legs, or what other cause, 
was never known, made a mistake and fell forward ; 
Beauclerk stuck close to him, and, like a ball, they 
rolled over and over together three or four times, till 
they reached the bottom, when the horse started up 
and stared about him as if dazed, but Beauclerk lay 
stunned and senseless, and as all thought dead. 
However, he soon came to, and a mouthful of brandy 
revived him, when, strange to say, not only were no 
bones broken, but he had not even a contusion or 
bruise about him of any consequence, though he was 
a good deal shaken by the tremendous tumble. 

But this reminds me of another feat of my 
favourite Vol-au-vent, when he carried me safely over 
a biggish place. It was on the Carteia hills, between 
San Roqud and the Rock, and we were in the middle 
of a good run, when, passing through a little bit of 
cover, three or four couple of hounds broke away 
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after a fresh fox that got up when the leading hounds 
had passed by him, and I, as whip, had to leave my 
good place in the run, and go to turn them ; but it 
was duty, and must be done. I had a sharp ride for 
it, but at last stopped them, and bringing them back 
laid them on the right scent, and, as soon as I had 
done so, I went as hard as I could go in the direction 
the field had taken, hoping that some lucky chance 
would enable me to catch them. There was some 
cultivation on the hills, and here and there a slight 
hedge about three feet high, without any ditch. I 
passed over two or three of these without slackening 
my pace, for, even if my horse did not rise at them, 
he could brush through them ; but he flew them all 
nicely, and we came to another, that I put him at 
in the same way. He rose at it, but when in the air 
I saw we were over a tremendous drop. I felt him 
bring down his hind-quarters so as to land on all 
fours, which he did, and sinking under me until his 
belly must have nearly touched the ground, he rose 
again, and went off at his long stretching gallop, as 
if nothing had happened. I could not assist him, 
as, being taken by surprise, though I did not move 
in the saddle, I was bent by the shock down upon 
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his withers, and could only rise erect again as he 
rose. 

I saw an officer in uniform, who had come out for 
his afternoon ride, a little on the left, and waving my 
hand to him called out, * That's a sneezer ! ' and soon 
after I rejoined the hounds, when we either killed, or 
ran to ground, I forget which. The officer I had seen 
came up, and from what he said we went to look at 
the place. The hedge ran along the top of a low 
cliff of rock, and standing in my stirrups at the foot 
of it, where we had landed, I could just touch the top 
with my hunting whip at the full stretch of my arm, 
while the hedge was three feet above that ; and 
altogether it was a very creditable performance for 
a little horse of fourteen hands to get over such a 
place without a fall, with a heavy man on his back. 

In addition to Vol-au-vent, I had another hunter, 
named Domino, and a pony hack, which I used for 
work in the garrison or an occasional ride to San 
Roqud This last, though quiet enough in stable, 
was a most incorrigibly vicious little brute when out 
of it, though a real good one to go when mastered. 
I remember once lending him to a friend, a very 
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heavy man, but a good rider, who wanted to go a 
short distance. On bringing him back, my friend 
said, * But for the honour of the thing it would have 
been easier to walk ; he didn't get me off, but he has 
kicked three of his own shoes off in trying it/ 

Domino, a dark-brown horse, nearly fifteen hands 
high — large for a Spanish horse — and very powerful, 



had not a particle of vice in him ; but he was the most 
confirmed slug I ever possessed, and could only be 
induced to put out his immense powers under pressure 
of spur and whip, to which he answered most gamely, 
never swerving nor bolting under the severest punish- 
ment, but increasing stride and pace as it continued, 
and shutting up like a shot as soon as it ceased. In 
this way he won several races against very good 
horses ; but it required a very strong man to ride him, 
and an officer, named Bromley, whom I have already 
mentioned, was the person that could make him do his 
best. On one occasion, however, he very nearly lost 
a race from that peculiarity. After being flogged all 
the way from beyond the distance-post, he appeared 
to be winning so easily a hundred yards from home, 
that Bromley thought he might stop punishing ; but, 
directly he did so. Domino shut up, and he had to take 
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to his whip again and administer half a dozen sharp 
cuts to shove him in a winner by barely a head. 

He was an excellent hunter, and very clever, and 
once saved me from a very nasty scrape, by what I 
may call his presence of mind. Hounds were running 
sharp through the Cork wood, when, bursting through 
some thick cover, I came suddenly upon a large 
ravine, about twenty feet in depth, at a place where 
the precipice curved round in a semicircle, in the 
centre of which stood a column of some harder rock 
that had resisted whatever action of the elements had 
excavated the bank around it. The top of the column 
was of the same height as the precipice, about six or 
seven feet from it, and covered with herbage like the 
surface around. We came upon it so unexpectedly 
that, to save himself from going over the precipice. 
Domino jumped on to the top of the column, and 
there stood. It was just big enough to hold him, but 
not for him to turn round. I felt that I was in an 
awful scrape, and what to do I did not know ; but 
before I had time to think, he reared up, and, swing- 
ing himself round somehow on his hind-legs, jumped 
for the top of the precipice to the left hand, where 
he landed safely, and galloped off to seek an easier 
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crossing; I, with my heart in my mouth, scarcely 
realising for some seconds that his pluck and presence 
of mind had taken us out of danger. 

In addition to my duties as whipper-in to the 
hounds on hunting days, during one season I did a 
great deal of work earth-stopping. The hunting days 
were Tuesdays and Fridays, and on the Mondays 
and Thursdays I used to leave the Rock at gun-fire 
in the morning, and work all day at earth-stopping 
in the district where we were to hunt next day ; 
meeting the one or two Spanish labourers also em- 
ployed as earth-stoppers, and each of us taking a 
portion of the ground to work upon, which they 
would revisit early next morning, or through the 
night, when I was obliged to be in the garrison. But 
the earths were so numerous, and the country so 
rough, that, with the best intentions, our work could 
not be efficiently performed, and hence the rarity of 
our killing our fox ; sooner or later, he almost always 
found an open earth, and got to ground, generally in 
a place where the rocky nature of the soil precluded 
digging him out. I have stopped between seventy 
and eighty earths with my own hands in a day, 
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besides what the labourers were doing in that 
way. 

I used on the Monday at this work to ride the 
horse I was to hunt the following Friday, and on the 
Thursday the one I had hunted on the Tuesday, so 
that my two nags had pretty hard and constant vork ; 
but I was very fortunate in their keeping wonderfully 
free from lameness or sickness. An old battered 
wideawake, a weather-beaten shooting-jacket, fustian 
breeches, and long brown leather gaiters, made up 
my costume on these occasions ; and for implements 
I carried a light bill-hook and a long sheath knife 
stuck in my belt, with which I dug up the stones and 
earth and cut down the prickly and thorny bushes, 
while in my hand, like a lance, I held a light pitch- 
fork, about seven feet long, that I used for pushing 
the thorns deep into the burrows, which I then closed 
above with earth and stones. 

One afternoon in December I was returning from 
this work along the Malaga road, which, running 
parallel to the sea beach at the distance of about two 
miles, ascends and descends the hills of that uneven 
country. I was several miles from San Roqu^, and, 
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mounted on Domino, was quietly jogging along, at a 
butter-and-cggs trot, up a longish hill on hiy road 
home, when I noticed three mounted men, on my 
left front, riding along the ridge of the hill towards 
the place where the road I was following crossed it, 
and at the same time I saw two other horsemen, 
whom I had not before noticed, about a quarter of a 
mile behind me, who were gradually diminishing that 
distance, though not very rapidly. There had been 
some reports of ladrones being about the country, 
and though it was possible they might be. peaceful 
travellers, the chances were against it, so I determined 
not to let them get nearer to me than I could help. 
If the country to my right had been open, or decently 
undulating, it would have been easy to give them leg 
bail at once ; but it was very rough and hilly, and I 
did not dare to try that plan, lest I might be caught 
in some ail'de-sac and be at their mercy. I did 
not care much for the two in my rear, as I was pretty 
certain their horses could not catch Domino if we 
galloped ; but I watched the three, riding so as to 
cut me off at the top of the hill, very attentively, and 
calculated, if they did not increase their pace, that I 
should pass the top before they got there, so I de- 
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cided not to blow my horse up the hill, but to act as 
if I had not noticed them, unless they moved more 
quickly. Domino's sluggish way of going probably 
deceived them, and made them fancy they had a 
tired hack to deal with, instead of one of the fastest 
and stoutest horses in Andalusia. On the other side 
of the hill the road made a wide circuit to the left, 
to avoid a couple of ravines or small watercourses, 
about six or seven feet deep, that crossed the slope 
diagonally, and which any one going straight down 
the hill would have to negotiate, but I knew the 
spots where they were most easily passable. 

When I got to the top, the three men were about 
a hundred yards, or a little more, from me on the left, 
still advancing, and the other two began to close up 
more quickly. One of the party on the left now 
shouted to me to stop, and, as I did not obey, he 
levelled his *escopeta,' or short gun, at me, and 
blazed away — luckily missing me, but I heard the 
whistle of the bullet too near to be pleasant ; so, 
thinking it was high time to be off, I put in the spurs, 
and started straight down the hill at a rate which 
must have astonished the rascals not a little, to judge 
from the volley of oaths and execrations that burst 
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from them. I did not then look back, but could hear 
them coming at the gallop, so making for the place 
where the first watercourse was passable, I jumped in 
and out of it, and went on to the second, which I 
passed in a similar manner, and I then turned to see 
what my pursuers were about, as I heard them no 
more. They were all huddled in a heap on the further 
bank of the first watercourse, which they did not seem 
to have discovered the means of crossing, and, there 
being nothing more to apprehend from them for the 
present, I trotted sharply on to San Roqud, where I 
reported the affair, and I believe some measures were 
taken to make the country too hot for the scamps, 
though I do not think any were captured. 

I am afraid my readers, if I ever have any, will be 
tired of these hunting stories, so I shall only inflict 
one more upon them ; but the scene was so extra- 
ordinary that it deserves to be recorded. After a 
fair run of twenty minutes or so we came to a check 
at a hollow cork-tree, up which the fox had gone. 
There was a hole, about twelve or eighteen inches in 
diameter, at the foot of the tree, and the tree itself 
did not stand perpendicularly, but inclined consider- 
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ably to one side, so that the fox could rest in the 
hollow, which went all the way to the top of the bole, 
about fifteen feet from the ground, whence the large 
branches spread around. 

As soon as the hounds unmistakably informed 
us that the varmint was there, it was determined to 
smoke him out The hounds were drawn off a 
hundred yards on one side, where they remained with 
the huntsman, and I set to work, cutting and pulling 
up the driest brushwood I could find, one or two 
others assisting me, which we stuffed into the hole 
at the foot of the tree, and lighted. Soon the smoke 
came out at the top ; but the fox bore it bravely, and 
it was some minutes before he appeared at the top of 
the bole, being unable to stand it longer. 

Matters, however, were not much advanced by 
this, as he sat in the top of the tree, and looked 
calmly down upon us. I believe if we had possessed 
the common sense to make up a good fire, and then 
to have retired, so as to leave the way clear, he would 
have run down outside the trunk, and away ; but all 
were too excited for calm counsels, and one of the 
field actually got into the tree, by a large branch that 
hung near the ground, in order, as he said, to catch 
VOL. I. P 
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the fox himself, but the only effect of the proceeding 
was to drive him back into the hollow of the tree^ 
which his enemy could not approach for the smoke. 

Meanwhile regular coffee-house work was going 
on. Every one but the huntsman had dismounted, 
sandwiches and flasks were produced, and, as the 
fox gave no sign of his presence for some time, pro- 
bably having found some cranny in the hollow trunk 
that sheltered him in some degree, the excitement 
cooled down, and the field began to talk of other 
things, some occasionally declaring' that the fox was 
burnt and we should see him no more. I continued 
piling in brushwood, and the hero in the top of the 
tree maintained his post, in spite of all chaff, and at 
last we set fire to the inside of the tree. I was kneel- 
ing down, pushing in some brushwood, when — 
crash! — as if by an explosion, a mass of fire was 
dashed into my face, something hit me on the head, 
knocking me down a little bank close behind me, and 
when I jumped up I saw the poor devil of a fox going 
away, with his coat and brush still blazing. 

The scene that ensued almost defies description. 
The hounds, catching sight of the fox, broke from 
the huntsman, and went after him full cry. I sprang 
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on Vol-au-vent, that, taught to remain still when 

dismounted, was standing close by, and followed 

them, as did the huntsman and one other man ; but 

when we killed, after a sharp burst of five minutes, 

we three were the only ones up. The whole field had 

been holding their horses carelessly, or standing by 

them not holding them at all, when the sudden row, 

and the clamour of the hounds as they set off in full 

cry, startled the nags, and they all broke away, giving 

their owners considerable trouble to secure them 

again. One most absurd incident took place, which 

of course I did not witness, but heard of afterwards. 

An officer who was very short-sighted rode a bay 

horse, and the flap of his saddle had been mended 

with a large patch of new leather, far lighter in colour 

than the old dark brown pig-skin. He was not a 

very horsey man, and the joke was that he only knew 

his own horse by the patch on the saddle. During 

the delay while smoking the fox, some wags changed 

saddles between his horse and another about the 

same colour and size, without the owners perceiving 

the trick. When the stampede ensued, both rushed 

for the same animal — one for the horse, and one for 

the saddle ; the horse was seized, but then came the 

p 2 
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struggle — as each tried to mount, the other pulled 
him down, and in the middle of it the horse broke 
away, and left them both to finish the dispute. 

When we killed, the hounds would not touch 
their quarry, evidently not approving of roast fox. 

While at Gibraltar, I remember hearing of a 
strange occurrence that had taken place some years 
before, and though I can repeat the tale as told to 
me, I can give neither names nor date — and would 
not do so, if I could. 

It was the height of summer — and terribly hot the 
Rock is at that season. A party of young officers 
were refreshing themselves with sherry-cobbler and 
other cooling mixtures, and smoking their cigars, in 
one of the quarters of the Casemate barracks. The 
quarter consisted of one room on the ground-floor, 
unequally divided into sitting-room and bed-room 
by a wooden partition stretching across from wall to 
wall, not reaching to the ceiling, but about nine feet 
high, along the top of which ran a strong beam, with 
each end inserted in the wall, that supported the 
planks of the partition, and passed above the door, 
at one end, leading into the inner room. 
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As the party sat chatting and joking, the outer 
door of the sitting-room opened, and from the 
verandah there entered a jolly fat old fellow, a 
quartermaster in one of the regiments stationed there, 
and a great favourite from his joviality and good 
humour. A general chorus of * Here's the old 
robber ! ' saluted him as he appeared, at which he 
was no way abashed, but advancing to the table, with 
a benign smile mantling his rubicund countenance, he 
helped himself to some of the creature comforts there- 
upon. * Now we've got him, what shall we do with 
him ? ' * Try him ! try him by court-martial, for all 
his sins ! ' was the cry ; and, entering into the fun of 
the moment, the old boy declared himself ready to 
answer any charge brought against him. 

A portion of the table having been cleared, chairs 
were placed for a president and four members, and 
he was gravely informed that, the numbers presfcnt 
not being sufficient to constitute a general court- 
martial, he must take his chance with a garrison one. 
* It's all the same to me/ was his reply ; and then, 
being formally made a prisoner, and an orderly officer 
appointed to take charge of him, he and his custodian 
were seated with their glasses and cigars at one end 
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of the table, facing the president at the other, who, with 
the members of the court, were similarly accommodated 
with refreshments, and the trial began. There was a 
great deal of fun. The charges were: for eating 
more than his fair share at dinner, taking back- 
handers as the bottle passed afterwards, and ridi- 
culous things of that kind, or anything that came 
uppermost ; and in spite of an ingenious defence, for 
he was a witty old chap, he was of course found 
guilty on all the counts, and was sentenced to be 

hanged by the neck, until he had drank a glass of 

grog, and sung a song. The strong bar above the 
door in the partition suggested how the sentence 
should be carried out ; a rope was fastened to it, and 
the other end round the culprit's neck as he stood on 
a chair beneath, his face beaming with smiles, a glass 
in one hand, a cigar in the other, and after a hearty 
swig he proceeded to deliver his stave. Shouts and 
hurrahs and a rattling chorus cheered him on, and 
he was undergoing his punishment in a most ex- 
emplary manner, when a leg of the chair — perhaps, 
like most barrack furniture, the worse for rough usage 
- -gave way, and he dropped to the full stretch of the 
rope, the glass flying out of his hand, and his face 
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becoming purple. Panic-struck at this catastrophe, 
for a second all stood motionless, when two or three 
recovering their presence of mind, rushed forward 
and, lifting him off the ground, cut the rope. Being 
a heavy man, it was a wonder that the shock did not 
break his neck, but the rope being long enough to 
allow his toes just to touch the ground probably 
saved him. He was nearly senseless, but soon re- 
covered ; and I have no doubt the fright the whole 
party got cured them of skylarking with capital 
punishment for the future. 

During the time of my sojourn at Gibraltar, the 
adjacent parts of Spain, the * Campagna de Gibraltar,* 
as it is called, were very quiet ; and though, doubtless, 
the contrabandistas plied their vocation, and occasion- 
ally, when unlucky, changed it forthatof ladrones,and 
there were the normal number of quarrels and assas- 
sinations among the inhabitants, I do not recollect 
anything very outrageous in that way ; but some 
years previously it was said to have been in a very 
bad state, murder and robbery rife ; and one man was 
pointed out to me who was reported to have com- 
mitted nine infamous murders in the course of eight 
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years, for none of which was he brought to justice, but 
went at large, rich and respected. 

One of these atrocities I will relate as it was told 
to me ; but with respect to the stories of the period 
in question I am entirely dependent upon hearsay, 
and cannot vouch for their correctness. 

The man who committed the murder was engaged 
in some considerable contraband or smuggling ven- 
ture, for the successful accomplishment of which, 
according to the iniquitous but almost universal 
practice in that country, he had bribed one of the 
revenue officials of the district, who was an old man 
residing at San Roqu4 in order that the carabineroSy 
or revenue officers, might be so disposed of as to leave 
the coast clear. However, by some accident, either 
forgetfulness on the part of the old man, or some 
other cause, this was not done, and the whole venture 
was seized and confiscated. Furious at this, he went 
in search of the old man, and meeting him in the 
streets of San Roqu^, without waiting for a word of 
explanation, fired his gun at him. The old man fell, 
and his assailant made ofT; but when the old man 
had been carried to his own house, he was found to 
be unwounded, the ball having missed him, and he 
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having fallen from fright. As his enemy would be 
sure to renew the attack when he found that the first 
attempt had failed, it was decided that the old man 
should seek refuge in Gibraltar, and for that purpose 
should leave his house before daylight in the morning, 
and walk through the streets, to avoid attracting 
attention, to where a mule should be stationed 
outside the town, upon which he might ride to 
Gibraltar, and, entering the garrison at morning 
gun-fire, remain there in safety until peace could 
be made with his adversary. Accordingly, towards 
morning he left his house, and had reached the out- 
skirts of the town, when, on turning a corner, by bad 
fortune, he came face to face with his enemy, who, 
having passed the night in the town, was now about 
to start for his house in the country, and was pro- 
ceeding to the stable where he had left his horse. It 
was bright moonlight, and the villain, upon seeing 
before him the man he imagined dead, thought it was 
his ghost, started back, and would have fled in terror, 
had not the old man, in a paroxysm of fright, thrown 
himself at his feet and begged for mercy. Assured 
by this that it was no ghost, and that his former shot 
had been ineffective, the ruffian coolly raised his gun 
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and blew out the old man's brains as he grovelled in 
the dust before him. 

It is strange that no notice was taken of the aflfair 
by the authorities — at least I never heard of anything- 
having been done, and the murderer was certainly 
free and unmolested when he was pointed out to 
me. 

I heard that, some years previously, the late 
famous Marshal O'Donnell, then a young general (at 
least it was one of the same name, and I believe the 
same person), was appointed Governor of the Cam- 
pagna de Gibraltar, having his residence at the town 
of Algesiras, which stands on the western shore of 
the bay, opposite the promontory of the Rock, which 
forms the eastern shore. He found the district in an 
awful state of disorder, and determined to put a stop 
to the atrocities that were of daily occurrence, and, 
among other proclamations warning the inhabitants 
against the commission of such crimes, he issued one 
prohibiting the carrying of the large cuchiUos^ or 
Spanish knives, with which weapons assassinations 
were often effected, or quarrels decided by the death 
of one or both of the combatants. It was his practice 
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to ride about a good deal visiting various parts of 
the district under his command, accompanied by his 
aides-de-camp and a small escort of cavalry, some 
halfndozen or dozen of troopers. Often on meeting 
a party of countrymen he would stop them and ask 
if they had seen the proclamation against carrying 
the large cuchillos^ and upon their answering in the 
affirmative he would desire his escort to search them, 
and woe betide any that were found to have disobeyed 
the order— their knives were broken, and they them- 
selves stripped, and a good three dozen laid on to 
their bare backs with a stirrup leather.. He pjut a 
complete stop to the practice of carrying the large 
cuchillos during his government ; but the manner 
in which he acted upon the occasion I am about to 
relate perhaps had the greatest effect in putting an 
end to the dreadful state of affairs that obtained at 
the time of his appointment. 

Two gentlemen residing in San Roqu6, both 
well-to-do and in fair position, were old friends, and 
often together. One day they were taking a stroll 
near that town, and passing some ruined buildings 
one of them turned aside into the ruins, and went 
out of his friend's sight behind a wall. His friend 
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waited for some time, but as he did not return, ap)- 
prehensive that some accident had occurred, went into 
the ruins after him, calling him by name, and was 
almost instantly stabbed to the heart by his treacher- 
ous comrade, who sprang upon him from some place 
of concealment. What was the cause of the act, or 
what wrong, or fancied wrong, the assassin had to 
complain of, I never learned. Leaving the dead body 
of his former friend in the ruins, the assassin took a 
circuitous route, and, entering the town from another 
direction, went to his own house as if nothing had 
been the matter. 

But the crime had not been unseen. A boy 
about ten or twelve years old, who was employed by 
a neighbouring farmer in herding cattle, had been 
playing among the ruins, where he had no business 
to be, and, fearing lest the approaching footsteps 
might be those of the farmer or some of his people, 
had hidden himself, and had witnessed the whole 
affair, and as soon as the murderer was out of sight 
he ran to the farmer and told him what he had 
seen. 

The farmer, who was a respectable man, earnestly 
desirous of better order and obedience to law in the 
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district, after going with the lad to look at the 
murdered man, and seeing that he was quite dead, 
desired the lad not to say a word to any one, and, 
mounting his horse, rode he Algesiras, where he 
luckily found the governor, and reported the affair to 
him. 

O'Donnell at once ordered his horse and escort, 
and returned with the farmer to his house, where he 
questioned the boy ; and then, after viewing the 
corpse and giving orders for the disposal of it, he 
rode into the town and sent for the alcald^^ or chief 
magistrate, who attended his excellency in all haste. 

* Well, sir,' said O'Donnell when he appeared, * IVe 
come to tell you that an atrocious murder has just 

been committed close to your town. Sefior has 

been stabbed, and is dead.' ' Oh ! your excellency, 
how terrible ! ' replied the astonished functionary. 

* We will have informations taken and the murderer 
apprehended, if he is known.' * No need for that,' 

rejoined O'Donnell ; * he is known, he is Sefior . 

Take three or four of my escort with you, and arrest 
him at once, and let me know when you have done it.' 

Away went the alcaldi^ and found Sefior , who 

had returned home, and who professed extreme indig- 
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nation at the charge of murdering his friend ; but 
who, if the ordinary emissaries of justice had been 
employed, would probably have bribed them to 
remain quiet for a while, when a good horse would 
speedily have carried him out of O'Donnell's juris- 
diction ; against this, however, the latter had pro- 
vided by sending some of his escort with the alcalde 
to make the arrest 

Upon the alcalde reporting that the accused was 
in custody, O'Donnell said, * This is a case that calls 
for speedy justice, and the trial must take place 
immediately/ * Certainly, your excellency,' replied 
the alcalcU^ and proceeded to explain how the pre- 
liminary investigations would take so many days — or 
weeks — how the different formalities so many more, 
before they came to the actual trial ; in short, all the 
various delays of Spanish justice— or rather injustice 
— affording opportunities without number for bribery, 
false swearing, and, if all else fails, flight and escape 
from the arm of the law. * Pooh ! pooh ! * exclaimed 
O'Donnell when ^^ alcalde \x9A finished his harangue, 
'that's not what I mean at all. I shall arrange a 
court to try him to-morrow; the evidence is quite 
clear, not a flaw in it, and short, and the court will 
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certainly find him guilty by to-morrow evening. Let 
me see — this is Tuesday, to-morrow Wednesday. I 
know it is the custom to grant a criminal three clear 
days between sentence and execution ; but in this 
case an example is necessary, and it can't be done. 
You will have everything prepared for the sentence 
being executed on the Plaza on Saturday morning ; 
and I shall be here, with half a regiment of cavalry, 
to see it carried out* So said, so done. The alcalcU^ 
much against his will, had nothing for it but to obey. 
The murderer was garotted in public on the Saturday 
morning, and the story went on to say that O'Donnell 
was spared the pain of inflicting capital punishment, 
for any similar offence, during the whole term of his 
command of that district 

It used to be the custom to oblige all vessels 
passing within a certain distance of Europa Point, 
the southern extremity of the Rock of Gibraltar, t^ 
show their colours as they passed ; and if they did 
not do so they were fired at from one of the guns of 
a small battery on the edge of the cliff, more than a 
hundred feet above the sea. The first shot was aimed 
ahead of the recusant vessel, the second astern, and, if 
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she still persisted in concealing her nationality, the 
third shot was aimed at her, and the firing was kept 
up until she either hoisted her flag or sailed out of 
range of the gun, whichever first happened. I believe 
the custom is now abolished, like many another good 
old-fashioned token of Britannia's rule of the waves ; 
but it used to give great umbrage to many of the fast 
American schooner clippers, employed chiefly in the 
conveyance of fruit. They were beautiful craft, and 
their masters, trusting to their speed, would often defy 
the regulations and run the gauntlet of the fire rather 
than submit to show their flag ; and in this they were 
generally successful, as very good practice could not 
be made from such a height at so small an object 

I remember, however, one occasion when the 
reverse was the case. An American fruit schooner 
was passing without showing colours, and some 
officers of the regiment stationed at that part of the 
Rock happened to be in the battery when the artillery- 
men came to try to compel her to do so. The two 
shots of ceremony were fired, one ahead and one 
astern, without any result, and the third was then to 
be aimed direct at the obstinate vessel. A young 
officer of the line regiment asked to be allowed to lay 
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the gun for that shot, and, whether by luck or good 
guidance, a capital shot he made. The ball plumped 
right down upon the schooner's deck and went out 
through her bottom into the sea, causing a large leak 
where it could not readily be got at. She b^an to 
fill, and all those on board could do was to run her 
into as shoal water as they could find before she sank, 
which she soon did ; and the master and crew,laking 
to their boat, pulled to the waterport and landed 
there. Of course the cargo was utterly spoiled ; but 
the master determined to save the ship, and, procur- 
ing the necessary assistance, succeeded in raising and 
bringing her into harbour, where she was made water- 
tight and seaworthy again. This cost a good deal of 
money, but at length was completed, and having paid 
all his accounts, he was about to take his departure, 
and was standing near Griffiths's hotel, in the main 
square of the town, saying good-bye to acquaint- 
ances, when a Government official stepped up to 
him and handed him a document, which he opened. 
Never was heard such an explosion of wrath as 
ensued. He stamped up and down, shaking his fist, 
imprecating curses and vengeance upon the whole 
British nation and Government in the choicest 
VOL. I. Q 
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American vocabulary, and behaving as if he were 
perfectly mad, as indeed for the time he was, with rage. 
It was the bill for the expense of the three shots that 
had been fired at him, which he must pay before 
his vessel would be allowed to leave the port ; and, 
coming on the top of all his other losses, caused by 
his own obstinacy, his fury may be excused — it was 
the last straw that broke the camel's back. 

Another absurd scene connected with the sea 
comes to my recollection as I write. Three or four 
of us had obtained a few weeks' leave of absence to 
travel in Spain ; and we decided to go to Cadiz, in 
the first place, by one of the P. and O. steamers. 
The vessel started in the evening, and one of the 
passengers was a lady, the wife of a naval officer, 
who, with her little boy, and her maid, was going 
either to Lisbon or home to England. Of her we 
saw nothing when we went on board, as she had 
retired to her cabin. Night soon closed in, when we 
adjourned to the saloon, and after supper a party 
was formed to play some round game at cards. 
We had been engaged in this way for an hour or 
more, when a sudden shock capsized some on the 
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broad of their backs, and others over the table on 
top of them. The steamer had run aground. Every- 
one scrambled up as quickly as possible and ran 
upon deck ; but, as I had been thrown undermost in 
the upset, I was the last to get clear and to leave the 
saloon, when an extraordinary spectacle presented 
itself. There, half-way up the companion-stairs, and 
clinging to the hand-rail, was the lady, bare-headed 
and bare-footed, with nothing on but her night-dress, 
which in that hot climate consisted of only one long 
white garment, to the tail of which the stewardess wa.s 
hanging on, at the foot of the stairs, having been just 
in time to catch hold as the lady rushed from her 
private cabin and up the companion. I sprang past 
the stewardess to the lady's side, and had just got out 
the words, * For God's sake, madam, go down again ; 
there's no danger ! ' when crack went the tail of the 
garment under the strain, parting just below the 
shoulders, the stewardess went down on her back still 
clutching it, and the lady shot up on deck, vociferating 
* Lower away the boats ! ' I never saw any one so 
sharp as that stewardess— she was up again and on 
deck nearly as soon as I was, and running to the lady, 
clasped her in her arms, and seated her in her lap, 

Q2 
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pulling the skirt of her own dress round her legs, 
and saying to me, who had followed, *Run down 
to her cabin, and bring a large cloak to cover us, and 
a bonnet if you can find it* Down I went — it was 
no time for ceremony- and into the lady's cabin, 
where I saw the absurdest sight The little boy was 
kneeling in his berth, frightened at the row, and roar- 
ing at the top of his voice ; and the French maid was 
skipping backwards and forwards from one port- 
manteau to another on the floor, whether with the 
idea of keeping her feet longer out of water I 
know not, but squealing in French, *We shall be 
drowned ! we shall be drowned ! ' I asked her for a 
cloak and a bonnet ; but she was wild with fright, and 
gave no answer ; so looking round, I saw the articles 
I required, and, catching them up, darted upon deck 
again, and covering both stewardess and lady with 
the cloak, and putting the bonnet on the lady's head^ 
there they remained, for she positively refused to go 
below. 

This over — and it hardly took two minutes — I 
looked around, and, as there was a moon, could see 
what was going on. The first thing I noticed was a 
slinking ill-looking sailor coming rapidly forward * 
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along the poop-deck, propelled in his flight by the 
vigorous kicks of a short stout man, who was running 
after him and hurling opprobrious epithets at him, as 
well as freshening his way in the manner described. 
He was one of the crew, a good-for-nothing rascal, 
who, pretending to believe the lady's cry of * Lower 
the boats,' as she rushed on deck, to be an order from 
an officer of the ship, had run to one of the quarter- 
boats for that purpose, when he was detected by the 
officer in charge of the mails, who, though he had no 
command in the vessel, was a lieutenant in the Navy, 
and took that summary method of correcting the breach 
of discipline and driving the man forward to his duty. 
There was no danger. The accident had been 
caused by the conceit and ignorance of the mate in 
charge of the watch, who, thinking to do a clever 
thing, had deviated from the circuitous course laid 
down, to avoid the long sandbanks that run out from 
shore near Tarifa, and had tried a short cut, that 
brought us bump upon one of them. Of course it 
might have been a serious mishap ; but, fortunately, 
by reversing the engines, &c., the captain was able to 
back the ship off without damage, and to put her 
once more in her proper course. As soon as the 
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captain had given the requisite orders, and the vessel 
was clear of her awkward position, another absurd 
scene took place, amusing enough to all save one 
person, the offending mate, who stood about the 
centre of the poop-deck, with his head hanging down 
and utterly wretched ; while the captain, as smart an 
oflficer and good a little fellow as ever lived, paced 
up and down between the taffrail and the break of the 
poop, and each time he came abreast of him fired a 
volley of reprobation at him as he passed, continuing 
a growl of indignant and unparliamentary expressions 
as he went on and returned, when he blazed another 
broadside into him, and so on for over half a dozen 
turns. 

All this time, a fat old Spanish woman, who 
suffered from sea-sickness, was reclining at the foot 
of the mizen-mast, where she had taken her position 
when she came on board ; and to all suggestions that 
had been made to her to get up and be prepared for 
what might happen, she resolutely refused to move, 
saying that she was so deadly sick that life had no 
longer any charms for her, and that she did not care 
one single pin whether she went to the bottom of the 
sea or not. 
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However, in the course of an hour or so all 
quieted down and we went to bed ; and as we landed 
at Cadiz early next morning, before the lady, who at 
length had been persuaded- to retire to her cabin, 
appeared, I have never seen her since, and do not 
even know if she be still in life ; but I have often 
laughed at the remembrance of the ridiculous, though 
momentary, farce played by her and the stewardess 
on the companion-stairs that night. 

It is well known that the rock of Gibraltar is the 
only part of Europe where any of the genus Quadru- 
mana are to be found in a wild state. How the 
colony of apes that inhabit the rugged top of that 
promontory first originated is unknown ; of course 
the theory held by some of the Spaniards and Moors, 
of a tunnel under the Straits, by which they come 
from Morocco, is utterly absurd. I think it not un- 
likely that they may be the descendants of tame apes, 
allowed to run wild and shift for themselves at the 
period of the Moorish conquest of Spain, when the 
inhabitants of the Rock would have had to save them- 
selves by flight from the attack of the valiant Tarik, 
who gave his name to the stronghold he captured, 
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* Gebel-al-Tarik/ and the conquerors for some years 
would have had enough on their hands to prevent 
their thinking of recovering lost monkeys. There 
were, I believe, about twenty or twenty-five of the 
animals upon the Rock when I was there ; but their 
numbers have since decreased — at least so I have 
heard — and that now there are not above a dozen, and 
it greatly depends upon the direction of the wind 
whether those who ascend the Rock succeed in getting 
sight of them or not 

I was not present at the occurrence I am about to 
relate, but give the story as I heard it. A gallant bom- 
badicr of Artillery, while strolling about the top of 
the Rock, chanced to come by surprise upon a party of 
the apes, and to capture a young one, which its mother 
had abandoned in the hurry of her flight, and which 
was too young and weak to escape of itself Delighted 
with his prize, the bombadier, as in duty bound, 
brought his captive to the Governor, to whom he pre- 
sented it, doubtless anticipating an equivalent in the 
shape of a sovereign, or some such mark of approba- 
tion ; but he was sadly disappointed. 

The Governor was of opinion that it was a cruel 
act to deprive the young ape of its liberty, and said 
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that it must be restored to its sorrowing parents, and 
that he would be present at the interesting scene. A 
small procession, therefore, ascended the Rock, consist- 
ing of the Governor himself, a lady of his family, an 
aide'de-campy and two or three friends ; while in front 
marched the disgusted bombadier carrying the infant 
ape. After searching for a while, a posse of the apes 
was descried not far from the signal station, and, ap- 
proaching as near as possible without putting them 
to flight, the cortege halted, and the bombadier was 
ordered to advance a short distance, and, placing his 
young charge on the ground, to retire and rejoin the 
Governor's party. This was done without starting 
the apes, as they were in a position they considered 
secure, and the young one was left alone, midway 
between the two assemblages. Presently an old ape 
advanced, alone, towards it. *Oh, how charming! 
how interesting ! ' was the cry ; * it is the mother that 
has recognised her baby, and is coming to welcome 
it.' The old ape came up to the little one, caught it 
up rather more roughly than a tender mother would 
have done, smelt it for a moment, and then giving it 
a sharp bite on the back of the head and neck, killing 
it instantly, threw it down, and, after a gruff * hou. 
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hou/ at the Governor and his party, bounded back to 
the others, when all made off at top speed. There 
had been a slight mistake in sex, as it was the old 
male of the apes, not the mother ; and also a small 
error in judgment, for though it was well known that 
the apes never readmitted one that had been captured 
and made its escape into their community, and the 
Governor had been informed of this fact, he refused 
to believe it, and trusted to maternal instinct, in 
which good quality the result proved the mamma 
apes to be singularly deficient, and the poor bom- 
badier lost his labour, and the honorarium he had 
expected. 

On August 26, in the year 1843, the United 
States paddle-wheel steam frigate * Missouri * came to 
anchor in Gibraltar bay. She was a very fine vessel, 
one of Jthe largest steamers then afloat, was pierced 
for forty-four guns, and commanded by Captain 
Newton, U.S. Navy. She was on her way to Canton, 
to which port she was to convey Mr. Caleb Gushing, 
who, with his suite, was proceeding as ambassador, 
or minister, from the United States of America to 
China. 
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That night she caught fire, and was burnt to the 
water's edge. Combustion in her large cargo of coal 
was said to be the origin of the calamity ; but at the 
time we heard something of a drunken carpenter, who 
had spilt some spirits of turpentine and paint in the 
carpenter's store-room, and by incautious use of a 
candle had set it on fire. The flames caught the 
bulkheads, and spread rapidly in the fore part of the 
ship, increasing, in spite of every effort to subdue 
them, until in a few hours the whole vessel was con- 
sumed. There was no danger to life ; the night was 
beautifully fine and warm, with scarcely a breath of 
wind ; the sea was as smooth as glass ; and the boats 
of the * Missouri ' herself, together with those of one or 
two British men-of-war and of numerous merchant 
vessels in the bay, surrounded the burning ship, and 
took off the crew without difficulty when, after a hard 
struggle, they were compelled to abandon her.^ 

Of course I cannot pretend to give any narrative 
of all the various events of that night, and can only 
tell as much as I recollect of what I personally wit- 
nessed, which I will now relate. 

We were at dinner in our mess-house on the line 
wall, when our colonel — who, a married man, only 
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dined at mess occasionally — entered the room, and 
exclaimed, * Boys ! ' his usual style of collective 
address to us off parade, * Boys ! the big American 
frigate is on fire, and the garrison is ordered to turn 
out You must go to barracks.' Up we all jumped, 
and as were leaving the room the colonel said to 
me, * By the bye, the Governor has desired me to 
send him a couple of subalterns, to act as aides-de^ 
camp. You and Grant go to him ; you will find him 
on the line wall.* * Yes, sir,* I said ; * shall we get our 
swords ? * * No, no ; there's no time for that ; go as 
you are,' he replied. So off we set, and found the 
Governor, to whom I, as senior, reported ourselves. 
He was quite alone, having sent off all his staff on 
various errands, and at once set off walking fast 
towards the water-port ; but soon, turning to my com- 
panion Grant, he sent him off also with some message, 
I forget what, and then went on to the water-port 
attended only by me. Soon after we arrived there a 
couple of fire-engines were brought down, and it was 
decided to put each upon a platform of planks 
fastened across two lighters lashed together, and tow 
them and the men to work them out to the burning 
ship, to help in extinguishing the fire. A consider- 
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able number of lighters were moored a little way from 
the shore, and to all the repeated bailings to those 
nearest to unmoor and come to land, no reply was 
returned, nor was any movement or light visible 
among them. As it was imperatively necessary to 
have some of them, another officer and I were sent 
off, each in a boat manned by four sappers, to bring 
them in. My boat pulled alongside one of the 
lighters, and, as I could get no response nor see any 
one, I jumped on board and proceeded to unfasten 
the mooring rope at the stern, while one of my men 
did the same at the bow ; the others stood up in the 
boat, holding on to the side of the lighter, the man 
that pulled stroke having his oar upright in his hand ; 
and it was fortunate for me that he so held it, for, as 
I stooped down over the rope at the stern, a man 
sprang from the undecked part of the lighter, and, 
furious at his vessel being seized in spite of his silence, 
rushed at me with an uplifted knife. My back was 
towards him, and in another moment I should have 
been stabbed, when the sapper, raising his oar, 
brought it with a sweep right upon the scoundrel's 
legs behind the knees, and tumbled him backwards 
heels over head before he could absolutely reach me. 
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though he got very close. We tried to seize him, but 
he scrambled on his feet and darted overboard into 
the sea, and we lost sight of him behind some of the 
other vessels. We brought our captured lighter to 
shore, and the other officer brought one also, and then 
we went off again and brought two more, and the two 
engines were towed out to the ship, but I do not 
think they had much effect in checking the fire. 

For two or three hours I was in attendance on 
the Governor, but about eleven o'clock, as he did not 
want me any more, I asked his leave to go out in a 
boat to the * Missouri * to see the spectacle and be of 
any use in my power, which he granted ; and, by 
good luck, finding the sappers that had been with me 
in the earlier part of the night, who were also eager 
to go, I set off with them, and we soon were along- 
side of the doomed ship. It was a most magnificent 
sight, but at the same time a most awful and sorrow- 
ful one. We pulled round her bows, and in at her 
hawse-holes we could see the flames raging fiercely, 
while the blackened beams, as they swayed about 
until consumed, resembled living creatures writhing 
in torture. At this time the fire had got as far astern 
as just in front of the paddle-boxes, and as we floated 
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gently, close along her starboard side, four men 
jumped from the paddle-box into our boat, and, with 
oaths and curses, tried to wrest the oars from the 
sappers' hands, having evidently mistaken them for 
ordinary shore-boatmen, as they had taken off their 
jackets while rowing. Never did four fellows make 
such a mistake ; in an instant they were gripped by 
the neck, and down in the bottom of the boat, with 
threats of being heaved overboard if they moved ; and, 
ordering my bow oar to hold on with the boathook 
just abaft the paddle-box, where was the gangway, I 
looked up and saw an officer of the ship standing 
there. I called to him, and said, * Four of your men 
have just jumped off the paddle-box into my boat ; 
what shall I do with them } ' * Just hand them up 

here, sir, if you please, the d d rascals ! ' was the 

reply. * Now, men, up you go ; there's no help for it ; ' 
and warning grips from the sappers' brawny fists 
emphasised the command. Up they went, looking 
sheepish enough, and as they passed the officer, 
in addition to very unparliamentary language, he 
delivered a tremendous kick upon the seat of honour 
of each, which was all the advantage they got by 
their endeavour to shirk their duty ; though had my 
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men been shore-boatmen, as they thought, they very 
probably would have overpowered us, and have got 
away without being observed. 

We could be of no assistance, so we remained 
looking on at the grand but sad sight. After reach- 
ing the paddle-boxes the flames increased very 
rapidly, and at last all hope of saving the ship was at 
an end, and nothing could be done but to leave her to 
her fate. There was no confusion ; the various boats 
came alongside and took portions of the crew as 
they were told off, and, as the last boat was rather 
crowded. Captain Newton accepted a seat in my boat, 
where there was plenty of room. 

We watched the burning vessel for some time, but 
at last rowed off to shore, and before we reached it 
heard the dull heavy explosion of a magazine that, 
from its situation, they had not been able to flood. 

I must not omit to mention the poor bear, the 
only life lost on the occasion. He was very tame, 
and a great pet with the men, but in taking to the 
boats he had been forgotten, and after all had quitted 
the vessel he appeared at the stern, and ran out along 
the boom from the mizen-mast over the water, but 
the reflection of the fire cast such a glare upon the 
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calm surface, that he was afraid to jump into it. A 
sailor went on board again, ran out on the boom after 
him, and tried to push him off with a pole or an oar 
but after two or three prods he turned so savagely 
on his persecutor that the man had to drop into the 
sea from the boom to escape being caught by him. 

Bruin then retired off the boom to the deck, the 
unburnt space of which the flames were continually 
lessening, and a light air springing up from the south, 
burning sparks were carried against his long hairy 
coat, setting it on fire here and there, when he would 
growl, and claw at the place to extinguish it. Pre- 
sently the fire came so near that the tongues of 
flame, leaping in all directions, struck him several 
times and burnt him severely, causing him to roar 
savagely, and at last, upon this happening too often, 
with a furious howl, he charged right into the mass of 
fire and flame, and died like a hero. 

I believe the crew of the * Missouri * were taken 
on board one of the British ships of war then at the 
New Mole, which was almost entirely given up to 
them, only a small guard being left on board, and the 
British crew being quartered on shore. Captain New- 
ton became an honorary member of our mess, and 
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was universally and deservedly popular, for a better 
fellow or more genial and gentlemanly comrade 
never existed. 

The only people that rejoiced over the loss of the 
* Missouri ' were the Jews at Gibraltar, who turned a 
pretty penny in replacing the outfit of the sailors, 
which was all lost 

I give the following story as I heard it told, for 
the occurrence took place before my arrival at the 
Rock. An officer belonging to one of the regiments 
stationed there possessed a rather curious accom- 
plishment. Placing his hand to his mouth, he was 
able to imitate the sound of a bugle with a force 
almost equal to that of the actual instrument, and he 
could play a tune, or sound any point of war, such as 
the * advance,* * retreat,' * rdveilld,* &c., &c., so that any 
one would imagine a real bugle to be blown. 

In those days there were no cabs, and the prin- 
cipal means of locomotion within the garrison at 
night were donkeys — at all events, among the younger 
officers. For the sake of fun, and without thought of 
doing more harm than playing off a hoax, the officer 
in question had occasionally sounded a point of war 
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here and there, and two or three times a cavalcade of 
subalterns on their donkeys had clattered past the 
Convent (the Governor's residence) with him in the 
midst sounding the * alarm/ and causing the guard 
to turn out, and creating considerable confusion. 
Orders were issued that no one was to blow a bugle 
without authority to do so ; but as the prohibition had 
no effect, and it was pretty clearly ascertained by 
the reports of sentries, &c., that one of the officers 
was the culprit, the Governor assembled the various 
commanding officers in garrison, and desired that 
they would ask every officer in their respective corps 
to say, upon honour, whether he had blown a bugle 
at night in the streets, and report the replies to him, 
promising forgiveness if confession were made and 
the practice so subversive of discipline discontinued. 

When it came to the turn of the officer in ques- 
tion to reply to his commanding officer's query, 
neither he nor his colonel, nor the others standing by, 
who knew all about it, could refrain from smiling, as 
he said, * No, sir ! upon my. honour, I have not blown 
a bugle in the streets at night since I have been at 
Gibraltar!* 

* Well ! ' said the colonel, when all the officers had 

R 2 
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answered, *but the Governor is dreadfully vexed, 
and so the thing must stop ; and if I find an 
opportunity I will explain it to him and ease his 
mind/ 

When the commanding officers brought their 
report, and one after another stated that every officer, 
upon his honour, denied having blown a bugle under 
the above circumstances, the Governor, a distinguished 
general, who was the soul of honour, goodness, and 
kindness, was very much affected. * Oh, gentlemen ! * 
he said, * this is very sad, very terrible. It is not the 
act itself, the breach of discipline — that we can easily 
take measures to discover and prevent ; but it is 
that there must be one among us who, bearing Her 
Majesty's commission, does not scruple to tell a false* 
hood upon his honour. I must consider how to act 
under these painful circumstances.' 

When the other commanding officers retired after 
making their report, the colonel of the regiment to 
which the offender belonged remained, and addressing 
the Governor, said, * I think, sir, I can explain this 
matter to your satisfaction, and can promise that the 
annoyance shall cease, and can show you that no 
falsehood has been told about it ; * and then proceeded 
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to inform him of the extraordinary power possessed 
by the officer in question. 

The Governor's surprise and delight were un- 
bounded. * What a relief ! ' he exclaimed ; * but I 
must hear him ; you must bring him to dinner, and he 
shall play me a tune.' So the affair was settled, the 
Governor heard the officer perform, and the garrison 
heard no more points of war. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

Adieu to the old * Rock/ where I passed three very- 
jolly years, some incidents of which I have recorded 
in the foregoing pages ; and my thoughts now recur 
to scenes nearer home, and stories of adventure and 
sport in the Highlands of Scotland, that I have heard 
from keepers, gillies, and sometimes from poachers. 
And with respect to this latter class, the Highland 
poacher of that day, a few words of explanation may 
be desirable, for he was a very different being from 
the sneaking scoundrel that snares hares and rabbits 
in the low country, or the more truculent ruffian of 
the manufacturing districts, who, with a band of com- 
rades, deals destruction among the pheasants of a 
well -stocked cover, nor hesitates to maim or kill the 
keeper or watcher that may interrupt his nefarious 
practices. 
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Forty or fifty years ago the Highlands were in a 
very different state from that of the present day ; and 
a few years earlier than that period the difference was 
still more marked. The power of steam as a loco- 
motive agent was unknown, the iron horse a thing of 
the future, roads were fewer, and in most cases in- 
different, not to say bad, communication less easy and 
rapid ; and, before the year 1820, there was scarcely 
such a thing as a grouse moor let for hire, nor for a 
good many years after that date was the renting of 
moors for grouse-shooting at all common. I think it 
was in 1864 that the late Mr. Hugh Snowie, the well- 
known and deservedly respected gunmaker and agent 
for shootings in Inverness, told me that in the 
year 1833, when he first settled in that town, the 
rental of the whole shootings then let in Inverness- 
shire only amounted to ;^ 1,100; while in the year 
before our conversation — 1863 — the rental of shoot- 
ings in that county had reached the large sum of 
;^ 33,000. 

Deer forests, with the exception of the half-dozen 
old forests, Atholl, the Reay, Gaick, Mar, &c., >yere 
unknown ; and though sheep-farming had been 
common for a considerable time, there were still 
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extensive districts, especially among the higher hills, 
grazed only by black cattle, with whom the deer fed 
undisturbed. These latter, therefore, though not so 
numerous in the aggregate, were far more widely spread 
than at the present day, when they are drawn into 
the many forests that have been formed all over the 
country, the boundaries of which the deer well know, 
so that they are now seldom found beyond the limits 
within which they enjoy comparative peace and 
quiet, — save where a tempting stretch of favourite grass 
allures them, or during the rutting season, when the 
harts will travel from forest to forest. 

The effect of this state of things, and of the 
changes that have taken place upon the people in- 
habiting the Highlands, is also very marked, and 
especially in Badcnoch, the district that came more 
under my own observation. Badenoch could at one 
time boast of the finest race of men in the whole 
Highlands. Following the course of the Spey and 
its tributaries from Drumochter and Loch Laggan 
on the south-west, to Upper Craig Ellachie on the 
north-east (where Strath Spey begins), the district 
comprised the rolling rounded mountains of the 
Monadhliadh chain to the west, the culminating height 
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of which, * Cairn-a'-B^n/ is three thousand feet 
above the sea, and the steeper and more rugged 
range of the Monadhruadh to the east, the highest 
of which, * Ben Muicdhui,' is the second loftiest in 
Great Britain, being overtopped by Ben Nevis alone ; 
while the flat land in the valley of the Spey is 
far from unproductive. This district was inhabited 
by various septs of the great Clan Chattan— *Mac- 
Kintosh,* * MacPherson,' * Davidson,' being the prin- 
cipal names ; while a few Grants from Strath Spey, 
Stewarts from Atholl, Camerons from Lochaber, 
and MacDonnells from the west, had also settled 
there. 

In the earlier times, of which I have been speak- 
ing, the spoils of the chase formed no inconsiderable 
part of the subsistence of these people, and the young 
and hardier were hunters by habit. There was no 
restriction, and, if they only respected the particular 
ground where the laird was wont to enjoy his sport, 
or whence his game-killer (for keeper was a mis- 
nomer) supplied his table, none said a word, however 
often they might * take the hill * after grouse or deer. 
It is true they only hunted for the pot, but that, 
doubtless, did not much detract from the enjoyment 
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of the chase, which seems to be inherent in almost 
every human breast. 

When the system of letting grouse moors first 
commenced, and for some years after, the restriction 
was scarcely felt : the lessees enjoyed the sport for a 
few weeks in the autumn, and then left the country, 
without taking much care about what might be done 
on the ground during their absence ; but, as the 
shootings let became more numerous, until the whole 
Highlands were thus partitioned, and the destruction 
of vermin, in order to better preserve the game, 
necessitated the employment of a whole army of 
keepers, a complete stop was put to the liberty 
formerly enjoyed of taking a grouse or a deer from 
the hill at pleasure. 

Of course the greater part of the population 
submitted quietly to the new order of things ; but 
there were some, especially the more high-spirited of 
the young men, who did not take matters so easily. 
Many of these found congenial employment as 
keepers, but those who were not so fortunate became 
poachers —that is, they shot over the country with 
dog and gun — they did not net — in defiance of the 
shooting tenants and their keepers, and of the law, 
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which they regarded as unjust ; and, as they speedily 
discovered that grouse were a valuable marketable 
commodity, of which they could dispose through the 
agency of the various carriers that traversed the main 
roads, they extended their operations accordingly, 
and, instead of shooting for the pot as formerly, they 
now shot for the market, and made large bags. In- 
deed, one told me that, after paying all expenses for 
powder, shot, &c., he cleared, on the average, 60/. each 
season by his gun. 

This state of things, of course, led to manifold 
chases, conflicts, escapes, and captures, and other 
adventures, between the keepers and the poachers, 
who were often well known to each other, and some- 
times even related ; but, to the honour of the latter be 
it said, they never used their guns in these affrays 
so as to take life— though, occasionally, a party of 
them who did not wish to be driven from ground 
where they expected good sport, and who saw that 
the keepers approaching were not very determined, 
or were only ordinary watchers, have put balls or 
round pebbles in their guns, and fired over the heads 
of the adverse party, as a hint that they must come 
no nearer ; but I never remember hearing of a single 
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instance of a keeper being shot by one of these 
poachers. The strictest honour was also observed 
among them. It sometimes happened that a poacher, 
when caught, obtained his liberty and immunity for 
his trespass upon promising not to shoot over the 
ground under the care of the keeper who caught him 
for the rest of the season ; and such promise was 
almost invariably kept, or, if broken, the breach 
incurred the reprehension of his comrades, who would 
no longer associate with the culprit Again, a canny 
knowing keeper, whose ground afforded a good recon- 
noitring or starting point for other shootings, would 
agree with the poachers to take no notice of their 
passing over or lying upon his beat, on condition 
that they did not fire a shot upon it ; and this paction 
was also honourably kept. 

The above sketch will explain how a Highland 
poacher who shot with dog and gun, in defiance of 
a law and system he deemed unjust, to which his 
father and grandfather had not been subject, might 
in all other matters be a thoroughly honest, trust- 
worthy man, as the great bulk of them were ; and in 
the district of Badenoch alone, at the time of which I 
speak, I am sure that a body of a hundred and fifty 
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or a couple of hundred as fine young fellows as ever 
were seen could have been raised, all hardy active 
mountaineers, and all well acquainted with the use of 
firearms. 

In a contest between the law and any body of 
men acting in defiance of it, there can be, and ought 
to be, only one result, and gradually the career of the 
Badenoch poacher became harder and harder, and his 
chances of escape from the arm of justice lessened in 
proportion. What might have been the upshot to 
these fine fellows none can say ; but fortunately relief 
was at hand. Many of. them took service as keepers 
in various parts of the Highlands, and there was 
scarce a district without a Badenoch man in that ca- 
pacity within it ; but the discovery of gold in Australia 
in 185 1 afforded the principal opening, of which the 
remainder were not slow to take advantage — numbers 
left for that country, and the Badenoch poacher of the 
five-and-twenty previous years became a thing of the 
past. 

In the year 1844 ^ made the acquaintance of one 
of these men who held a distinguished position in 
their confraternity. He was the same person that 
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the late Charles St. John has so graphically described 
in his interesting and valuable work, * Wild Sports of 
the Highlands,' page 51 of the new edition of 1878, 
under the pseudonym of * Ronald.* His real name 
was Donald Kennedy, or, to give him his full patro- 
nymical designation, * Donald Mac Gourlich Mhic 
Donell,* his family having been the bodyguard of 
the old MacDonells of Keppoch, and the name of 
Kennedy having been assumed by an ancestor who 
some generations previously had been obliged to quit 
that part of the country and seek refuge in Badenoch 
in consequence of a blood-feud. His original station 
in life was not above that of a labourer, for he was 
the son of a small crofter ; but nature had ennobled 
him with her choicest gifts of both body and mind. 
He was emphatically one of Nature^s gentlemen. 
In height just six feet, he was a model of symmetry, 
and his face, though not regularly handsome, was 
manly and open, and expressed the straightforward 
and honest feelings that influenced him. Modest 
and unassuming, he yet had the self-reliance that his 
upright and honest intentions gave, and a natural 
courtesy and gentleness of manner, so that he was 
equally at ease whether seated at table or in the 
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drawing-room with ladies and gentlemen, as was not 
unfrequently the case, or on the hill-side with keepers 
and gillies. In whatever society he was placed he 
bore himself gracefully and with propriety; and it 
mattered not with how much favour he was treated 
by those above him in station, it was impossible to 
spoil him, and he returned to the duties of his own 
position in life, and performed them as well and 
cheerfully as was his wont. 

Enormously powerful, with wonderful activity, and 
brave as a lion, he was yet so placable in temper that 
it required much to rouse him to anger. Indeed, 
among the comrades of his earlier days it was a 
saying, * It is next to impossible to get a fight out of 
Donald ; but, if you do, then look out for yourself* 

Our first meeting took place when I purchased 
from him the deerhounds mentioned by Charles St. 
John in his work ; and as I had at that time leave of 
sport over the very extensive shootings of Coig-na- 
learn, in the Monadhliadh mountains, he became my 
constant attendant during that year and 1845 i^^ 
pursuit of the deer that roamed over that vast and 
solitary waste. In the end of the latter year he 
regularly entered my service, was in India with me 
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for three years, and continued attached to me in 
various capacities until his death in December, 1878, 
at the age of 63, neVcr in his life, I believe, having 
done a bad action, nor thought an unworthy or dis- 
honest thought. 

Charles St. John, pages 52 to 55, has related one 
of the encounters in which Donald was victorious 
against enormous odds, and he has rather under- 
stated than over-coloured the actual facts. 

And with reference to Charles St John himself, 
with whom I had the pleasure of intimate acquaintance, 
I cannot refrain from putting on record my recollection 
of the best sportsman and cheeriest and most genial 
of companions I have ever met. Eminently handsome, 
though rather short in stature, with a well-knit graceful 
figure, capable of wonderful activity and great endur- 
ances of fatigue, a splendid shot with rifle or gun, keen 
of eye, and ready of hand, he possessed all the physical 
qualities requisite for excellence in the field sports 
that he so dearly loved. But he was more than a 
mere sportsman — well read, and increasing his know- 
ledge every day by his powers of observation, one 
could not be in his company for an hour without 
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learning something new. His talent is sufficiently 
evinced by his * Wild Sports of the Highlands/ and 
some other works of a similar character written by 
him ; and he was also an accomplished draughtsman, 
and many of his sketches of deer were second only to 
those of Sir Edwin Landseer. His conversation was 
replete with wit, fun, and cleverness, and at the same 
time marked with strong good sense ; and he was 
most unselfish, never making a mystery of any facts 
in sporting matters, natural history, or the habits of 
animals that his great powers of observation had 
enabled him to ascertain ; but communicating them 
freely to those who took an interest in them, or to 
whom he thought they might be of use. 

Poor fellow ! for some years before his death he 
was paralysed in his lower limbs, perhaps from the 
cold and hardship he had undergone in former years, 
when lying out during winter nights in pursuit of 
geese, swans, or other wild game ; but though thus 
debarred from his favourite amusement, he was 
cheerful and genial as ever, and delighted in recalling 
former scenes, or in hearing of new adventures by 
flood and field. It is a melancholy satisfaction to 
bear this tribute to the worth of my old friend. 

VOL. I. S 
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It was from Donald Kennedy and several of his 
companions, with whom I also became acquainted, 
that I heard the tales of adventure to which I have 
referred, and one of these was told under peculiar 
circumstances that are worth relating, and in which 
my friend Charles St John was also concerned. 

I was on a visit to him at his residence of 
Invereme, near Forres, where he lived for some years, 
and Donald Kennedy was there in attendance on me. 
One evening after dinner St. John said, * Let us have 
Donald up and hear one of his adventures, over a 
cigar and a glass of grog.' So Donald was called, 
and sat down with us, well provided with the creature 
comforts we were enjoying. The conversation turned 
upon poaching adventures : * Well,' said Donald, * I'll 
tell you a bit of sport that I had some years back 
over the water there in Ross-shire, or Sutherland — I'm 
not exactly sure which county the place is in, nor do 
I remember the name of it, but it was somewhere 
thereabouts. Five of us Badenoch lads were a little 
pushed for something we had been doing in our own 
part of the country, so we thought we would get away 
for a while, until the storm blew over ; and, as I had 
heard there was good shooting over in the north, and 
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not many keepers, I proposed that we should take a 
turn there, where none of us were known. So we 
came down to the coast, and crossed over to Fort 
Rose, and across the Black Isle we went, and over 
the Cromarty Firth to Invergordon, and from that we 
made our way on to Tain. We had our guns and 
dogs with us of course, but I need not say what sporl 
we had till we reached Tain. From there we went 
up the south bank of the Firth, and up the Oykell, 
where we passed the night at a small inn, and I 
learned, in conversation with some people we met 
there, that there was a very good moor in the neigh- 
bourhood ; which the gentleman who rented it wanted 
to let, as he was unable to shoot there that 
season ; and that there was only one keeper, an 
elderly man, upon it. I thought this might prove a 
good chance, and so I found out exactly where the 
moor was, and early in the morning I started for the 
place, taking with me two good dogs and one of my 
companions, without his gun, but with two large game- 
bags, and telling the other three to go in a different 
direction for their sport. As soon as I got to the 
moor I began shooting as boldly as if the ground was 

my own, and I had been at work for about an hour 

s 2 
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or so, and had picked up a few birds, when I saw the 
old keeper a little way off, approaching to see who 
was working over the ground so impudently. I told 
my companion who was carrying the game that he 
must act the play well, and to mind and call me " Sir '* 
when he spoke to or answered me, and then I went 
to meet the keeper. " Ah ! my man," I said, " I Ve 
been looking for you, but it was a long way to your 
house, and they told me I should be sure to see you 
as soon as I began to shoot ; and so it is, and Tm glad 
to find you so watchful, and shall give a good report 
of you to your master. IVe been thinking of taking 
his shooting here, so he told me to have a day over 
it and see how I liked it. Can you read writing, my 
friend ? " " No, sir," said the old fellow, " I canna read 
written hand, I'm sorry to say." " Oh ! it does not 
matter," said I, pulling a letter out of my pocket, 
" then it's no use showing you this. But I can't say 
much for your ground ; IVe seen very few birds, and 
terribly shy ; I don't like it at all. How many have we 
got, Duncan, in the hour ? " " No aboon three brace, 
sir," replied my companion, " an* we hae na seen mair 
nor anither twa." " That's very bad, my man," said I 
to the old keeper ; " it won't be worth my while to take 
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the place, if that's all I can get" " Oh ! but your 
honour has na been in the good pairt o* the ground," 
he replied ; " this is only an out-beat, Til talc* ye where 
there's plenty o* birds." "Well, show us the way 
then," I said ; and the day coming on fine and warm, 
the birds sat well, and, guided by the old man, I had 
most excellent shooting, and loaded him and my 
companion with as much as they could carry. I 
killed about sixty brace of grouse that day, and 
towards evening, as we worked round to the march 
nearest to the place at which we were stopping, I 
said, "Now I won't shoot any more, I have seen 
enough ; it's a capital ground, but I won't take you off 
your beat, so give me your bag," and taking it from 
the old fellow, I put five shillings into his hand and 
bade him good-bye, telling him I should make a good 
report of him, and if I took the shooting would keep 
him on ; but that he must go back and watch, lest 
our shooting had given a chance for any poachers 
to try their luck; and throwing the bag over my 
shoulder, away I and my companion went, leaving 
the old man quite satisfied ; but it was a grand day's 
sport, and we cleared out of that part of the country 
next morning, and away to the west* 
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Here Donald paused ; when St. John, whose eyes 
and mouth had been gradually opening wider and 
wider as the story went on, and astonishment gather- 
ing in his face, shouted, * So it was you, you rascal, 
that played me that trick ! Lord ! how I tried to find 
you ! ' Donald's amazement was equal to his ; but 
after a moment's silence I don't think three fellows 
ever joined in so hearty a fit of laughter as we did, 
for it was too absurd, the culprit inadvertently con- 
fessing his delinquencies to the victim who had suffered 
from them. 

Another tale of poaching adventure maybe given 
here, as related by Donald Kennedy, which shows his 
readiness and power of resource in extricating him- 
self from difficult positions, and the facility with 
which he adapted himself to the various circum- 
stances and society in which he might be placed. 
* Some years ago,' he began, * there was a fair held at 
Inverness. I think it was about the end of August 
or beginning of September, and I, with two other 
lads younger than myself, proposed to go to it ; but, 
not to waste time, we agreed to take our guns and 
dogs, and to shoot as much as we could on the way. 
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making a three days' journey of it. So we set off 
early in the morning, and shot across the hill, till, 
towards the evening, we came down upon the high 
road, not far from Carr Bridge, where we intended to 
pass the night. As I had expected, we soon saw the 
carrier with his carts coming along, and we handed 
our game over to him, of which we had a very fair 
quantity, for the weather was wonderfully fine and 
warm, and we had good sport. He told us he should 
stop for the night at Freeburn, and as it was still 
early in the evening we decided not to stay at Carr 
Bridge, but to push on along the road as far as the 
pass of the Sloch, where there was a little wayside 
inn ; but as we went along, we heard from the carrier 
that the innkeeper and his wife had been severely 
warned against harbouring poachers, and threatened 
with the loss of the inn if they did so, and that there- 
fore we might find some difficulty in getting shelter 
there. However, as I did not want to tramp on to 
Freeburn, at all events without getting something to 
eat, we decided to try ; but it required a little manage- 
ment. I gave my gun and shot-belt, with my game- 
bag, to the two lads, and telling them to wait a little 
way off until I whistled for them, I approached the 
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inn, as if I were merely travelling along the road, and, 
going in, asked what I could have to eat I found 
there was plenty in the house, for so many people 
were going to the fair that they had provided extra 
stock for them ; and I ordered a right good supper, 
enough for the three of us, saying I was very hungry — 
which was true enough ; and as soon as it was put on 
the table, I went to the door, and giving a whistle, up 
came the two lads with the dogs and guns ; it was 
getting dusk, so no one had noticed them, and into 
the room where the supper was laid we all went. 
Then began a pretty row. The innkeeper's wife 
bounced into the room. " I know ye now, I know ye 
now," she cried ; " an' out ye go. YeVe poachers, an* 
weVe been blamed for havin' the like o' ye in the 
house ; an' we'll lose the place for it. De'il a bite or 
sup shall ye hae ; sae out ye go." 

* When she stopped, out of breath, I said, " My good 
woman, you have no right to call us poachers ; we are 
travelling along the road, and have as much right to 
refreshment as any one else. I met these two lads just 
now on the road, and as I know something of them I 
promised to give them supper. So just be quiet ; it's 
not so easy to turn out three hungry men with food 
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before them ; and if you try it we shall eat the supper 
all the same, but I won*t pay for it." 

* This seemed to quiet her, and she brought some 
whisky and hot water for toddy that I ordered, and 
the two lads took their cue from what I said and 
treated me respectfully ; so we finished our supper in 
peace, and had just mixed a tumbler of toddy each, 
hoping to pass the night quietly, when in burst the 
woman in a greater fury than ever. " Here," she cried, 
" here are the keepers come ; they know ye well, and 
ye'll be taken to gaol ; and we*ll be ruined." " Nonsense," 
I replied, " let them come in if they want me ; " and in 
at the door came a swaggering fellow, and began a 
torrent of abuse, calling us poachers, thieves, and 
every ill name he could lay his tongue to ; that we 
had been shooting over his ground, and were to get 
up and come with him at once. " Now," I said, when 
he stopped, " do you see that window there } — if you 
keep a civil tongue in your head, you can say what 
you have to say ; but if you begin your abuse again, 
and are not out of the door before I catch you — by 
God ! you shall go out of that window." 

*This quieted him, and he began in calmer 
language to accuse us of having shot over the ground 
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under his charge that day, and to say that he must 
have our names and addresses, or must apprehend us. 
By this time several people had come into the room, 
some of them the keeper's assistants, and among 
them the innkeeper. " Well," I said to him, " you are 
a pretty fellow. You find us sitting here, without a 
single head of game in our possession, and you say 
you must take us up for poaching on your ground. 
I don't think you would make much of the case. But 
now, listen to me. I was on your ground to-day, 
and, what is more, you were not there. I loojced for 
you everywhere ; and now all I have got to say to 
you is, look out for another place. Your master has 
heard something of your goings on and of your 
neglect of his ground, and asked me to find out the 
truth for him, which he shall soon know ; so I just 
warn you, look out for another place." 

* I knew something of the man, though he did not 
know me, and thought I should not be far wrong in 
making that shot ; and so it proved, for he hung his 
head and slunk out of the room, followed by the 
others, while the innkeeper nudged his wife's arm, 
and whispered, " I told you he was a gentleman ; 
look at his hands." It so happened that, a few days 
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before, I had been with a gentleman in Badenoch 
when he was deerstalking, and killed a stag, and he 
had taken off two or three valuable rings and given 
them to me to hold while he gralloched the beast, 
which he liked to do himself, and I had slipped them 
on my fingers, and had forgotten to return them ; this 
often happened, and sometimes I would wear them 
for a week or two before we met again and I could 
return them to him. However, on this occasion they 
had attracted the notice of the landlord, who drew 
his own conclusions from them, and pointed them out 
to his wife, as I have said. 

* After this all was quiet for a while ; but I told my 
companions that it would not be safe to pass the 
night there, and that we must push on to Freebum. 
We were just preparing to start, and I was about to 
call for the bill, when a gentle tap was given at the 
door, and " Come in ! " being called, there appeared 
a douce elderly man with a tray, and some glasses 
and a bottle of whisky upon it. " Oh ! sir," he said, 
" wad ye please to tak* a glass wi' me, just to show 
that ye hae nae ill-will at us." ** Willingly," I replied. 
" Why should I have any ill will at you; or at any one 
that does no harm ? " So I took a glass and gave the 
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two lads one each. I noticed people listening in the 
passage behind the half-open door. " Indeed, sir," 
said the old fellow, " Fm vera sorry that my brither — 
he's the keeper, sir — suld hae behaved sae badly ; but 
I hope, sir, ye'll look o'er it this time, an' forgie him 
his bad language, that he ought never to hae used to 
the like o* you." So, seeing how matters were going, 
I took a high hand, and answered loudly, that all the 
listeners might hear : " Tve been very happy to take 
a glass from you, my man, for you seem a civil, well- 
disposed person ; but your brother must learn not to 
be abusive to any one, whether a gentleman or a 
gillie. As for me, I care nothing for his abuse, it can- 
not hurt me, and I have no ill-will to him on account 
of it ; but I must make a true report to his master, 
and I am afraid he will not be able to keep his place. 
I had intended to stop the night here, but I will not 
stay in a place where I have been so treated, and so 
I shall go on to Freebum." And turning to the two 
lads, I continued, " And if you will take my advice, 
you will not stay here either, for there is no knowing 
what you may be charged with doing when I am 
gone." 

* I called for the bill and paid it, and then, in spite 
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of the entreaties of the innkeeper, and his wife, who 
was mild enough by that time, we started on our walk 
to Freeburn, the keepers standing bonnet in hand 
bowing to me as we set out. I promise you when 
the truth came out, as it did in a few days, that 
keeper was properly laughed at, and pestered with 
many a sly inquiry as to how long he was likely to 
keep his place. It was a beautiful night as we went 
on to Freeburn, where we arrived between ten and . 
eleven o'clock ; and I told my companions that we 
had better do as before, and that I would go on to 
see if we could get room, as the inn, though a good- 
sized one, was sure to be full ; but there was no need 
to leave my gun with them again, as there was no 
fear of exclusion on that account When I got to 
the inn, I found a servant-girl in the passage, and I 
asked her if there was room anywhere. " Na," she 
said, "we're just crammed full, there's nae room 
for a soul." " Well, but there must be room for one 
more, so Til go in here," said I, turning towards the 
door on the right of the passage. " Oh ! dinna gang 
in there," she cried, " ye'll be murdered ; they are a' 
mad drunk, and they hae been fighting." " That's not 
the kind of company I want," I replied ; " but then I'll 
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go in here," turning towards the left-hand door. " Oh ! 
ye canna gang in there," said the lass ; " there's an old 
gentleman and a leddy in there." " What ! " said I, " on 
a night like this, two people to keep a room to them- 
selves, and the house so full ; Tm sure, if he is a 
gentleman, he'll allow me to share the room." So I 
knocked at the door, and being told to come in, I 
opened it, and saw an elderly gentleman and a young 
lady, his daughter, sitting at a table on which were 
the remains of their supper, while he was making a 
tumbler of whisky toddy for himself. I made my 
best bow, and said that I was travelling on foot to 
Inverness, and that, finding the house so full, and 
hearing that the men in the other rooms were mostly 
drunk, and had been fighting, I did not like to go 
among them, and had taken the liberty of asking if 
he would permit me to have a little refreshment served 
in his apartment. " Certainly," returned the old gentle- 
man, " certainly ; order what you want, and then come 
and sit down and take a glass with me while it's being 
got ready." I thanked him very much, and said, as I 
had dined at the Sloch, I did not want anything to 
eat, but only a place to sit quiet and rest and to take 
a glass of grog. So I sat down and took the toddy he 
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offered me, and then I rang the bell presently and 
ordered some more whisky, and asked him to take 
another glass from me, which he did, and we sat 
chatting together, and a very pleasant homely old 
gentleman he was. He told me he had intended 
to reach Inverness ; but, finding all the horses out, 
he had been obliged to stop for the night, pre- 
ferring to go with fresh horses in the morning to 
travelling in the dark with tired animals. After a 
few minutes the young lady went away to bed, and I 
then said, " As I came in, I saw two poor lads, very 
respectable quiet young men, and they were afraid to 
come in among the drunken fellows in the other 
rooms. I should like very much to call them in and 
give them a glass, if you would allow them to sit at 
the table at the other end of the room ; I know them 
well, and am quite sure they will behave themselves." 
The old gentleman very kindly agreed ; so I called 
the two in, and presented them to him in due form, 
and they made their bows, and thanked him for his 
kindness very properly, and I gave them each a glass 
of toddy, and they sat at the far table, while the old 
fellow and I sat talking at the other. Whether he 
suspected anything when he saw our guns and dogs, 
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I don't know ; but he said nothing, and after half an 
hour or so he bade us good night, and went off to 
bed. 

* As soon as he was gone I called the lass and told 
her to find the carrier and send him to us. When 
he came, he said, "I've capital news for you: the 
keepers on . . . ground are here, more than three 
parts drunk, and Til have them blind before morning ; 
so you get three or four hours' sleep, and the lass will 
show me where you are, and I'll call you early ; you'll 
have a capital forenoon's sport over the ground, with 
no one to hinder you, and you can meet me at Craigie, 
and give me your game there." So that being ar- 
ranged, the next thing was to find a place to sleep in, 
but the lass protested there was not a bed disengaged 
in the whole house ; and the stables and lofts were 
full of carters and people of that sort. At last I said, 
" I know where the old landlady's room is — and by 
Jove ! if I can't get a place to sleep elsewhere, I'll 
just go and rout her out and make her give me her 
bed." " Well," said the girl laughing at that, « there's 
just one wee room empty, and that's where the other 
lass an' I sleep ; but it's little use we'll get of it the 
night" " That will do," I said ; " show us where it is, 
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as you can't use it, we may as well, and it will be half- 
a-crown in your pocket in the morning." We lay 
down and got a few hours' sleep, and in the morning 
the carrier called us. We had capital shooting all 
that forenoon, met him at Craigie as we had agreed, 
and gave him up our game. When we got there, as 
I had nothing particular to do at Inverness, and 
wanted to see a friend who lived in Strath Errick, 
I parted with the two lads, who went on with the 
carrier ; and, turning to the left, I shot my way up the 
Nairn river and over Drumashie, resting for the night 
at a cottage on the way, and next evening reached 
Errogie inn, at Loch Farraline. When I got there, a 
lot of people were drinking in the only public room 
in the house ; but as there was no other place to go to, 
I went in and sat down, keeping very quiet, as I did 
not wish to get into any row there. Presently some 
of them got a fiddler, and began to dance. There was 
one big blustering chap among them, domineering 
over everybody, and cutting all sorts of capers ; he 
was half drunk himself, and was making every one 
drink, threatening to thrash them if they refused. At 
last he came up to me with a glass, and told me 
rudely to take a drink. "No thank you," I said 
VOL. I. T 
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Civilly, " I won't drink any to-night." He went off 
for a little, but soon came back and stood before me. 
" YouVe a great big fellow," he said ; " but I wonder 
what you're good for : you won't drink and you won't 
dance; I wonder whether you'd fight" " No," I replied 
quietly, " I won't drink and I won't dance to-night, 
and I won't fight, if I can help it." At that time I 
wore my beard long, hanging down over my chest. 
" You won't, won't you ? " he cried ; " what do you do, 
then, with a great red beard like that ? Let's see if 
it's real or a sham," and seizing my beard, he gave it 
a tremendous tug, which hurt me a good deal. This 
was beyond all bearing, so up I jumped, and just hit 
him three blows in his face straight from the 
shoulder, — the first sent him half across the room, the 
second carried him the rest of the way, and the third 
knocked him through a door, which he burst open, 
and down three or four steps into a sort of cellar 
below, where he lay groaning. His companions were 
at first stupefied, but soon showed a disposition to 
attack me, and we should have had a rare fight, for I 
was very angry, and had got my gun barrels in my 
hand, when the master of the house, who had been 
absent, and whom I knew, came in. When he 
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heard what had happened he took my part ; and as he 
was a tall strong man, and I not quite a chicken, the 
others thought better of it, and, lifting their friend out 
of the cellar, they cleared off, and left us to pass a 
quiet night. Next day I shot over the Monadhliadh, 
home to Badenoch ; and so ended my going to Inver- 
ness Fair without ever getting there/ 

I have already noticed the combination of strength 
and activity with which the hero of the preceding 
adventure was endowed ; and one or two instances 
of occasions on which these powers were displayed 
may not prove uninteresting. It may here be men- 
tioned that very few, if any, of the Badenoch poachers 
ever killed deer for the market — indeed, except in 
the great forests of Atholl and Gaick, where they were 
so well guarded as to render anything but an occa- 
sional raid impossible, these were so thinly scattered 
over the hills as to make the pursuit of them un- 
productive ; and it was only now and then for the 
sake of the sport, or upon the occasion of a wedding 
or some other festivity, when asked to provide some 
venison, or in order to make a provision of salted 
meat for their winter consumption, that they turned 
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their attention to the antlered herds, instead of the 
grouse and black game that were the commodities in 
which they usually dealt 

On one of these occasions Donald Kennedy and 
a couple of friends had been looking for deer in Glen 
Feshic, and he had succeeded in bringing down a very 
fine and heavy stag. It was about midday when this 
occurred, and it was decided that he should remain 
near the place where the stag lay, while the other 
two, for whose benefit the quarry had been slain, 
should go home and return again in the evening with 
a pony, upon which to carry the stag to their house 
at night, when no one would be likely to obsen/e 
them. 

So they set off, and Donald lay on the heather, 
reading, as he generally carried a book in his pocket 
to amuse enforced hours of idleness on the hill-side. 
After a while, however, he tired of inaction, and among 
other thoughts came into his mind the idea of trying 
whether, alone and unassisted, he could get the stag 
upon his back and carry it some distance. He deter- 
mined to make the attempt, and, first of all hiding 
his gun in the heather, he turned the head of the 
animal back along one of its sides, and lashed it 
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there with a piece of cord that he had in his pocket, 
passing the cord rOund the body and one of the 
antlers. He then dragged the stag to the top of a 
broken moss-bank, the scarped side of which was 
between three and four feet high, and, going below, 
he managed to get it upon his shoulders, iholding the 
fore-feet in one hand and the hind-feet in the other. 
But when he attempted to move, he found that he 
had reckoned without his host. The ground below 
the moss-bank was soft and peaty, and the additional 
weight of the stag on his shoulders caused his feet to 
sink more deeply into it, and on his first trial he 
found he could not move them, and began to fear 
that he was fixed altogether. Fortunately, however, 
when about to get the stag on his back, he had stuck 
his hill staff of stout hazel, about five feet in length, 
into the ground within reach ; so, gathering all the 
four feet together in his left hand, he seized the staff, 
and with a tremendous effort drew out first one 
foot and then the other, and managed to get upon 
firmer ground. This was the hardest part of the task. 
The next was easier ; he carried the stag about three- 
quarters of a mile on the way home, when, finding 
a convenient place, he put it down behind a little 
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hillock, near a track or path by which the others 
would bring the pony, and going back for his gun, 
brought it also to the place, and proceeded to refresh 
himself with some bread and meat and a drop of 
mountain dew, well satisfied at having achieved the 
task he had undertaken. 

Near his hiding-place he could obtain a pretty 
extensive view, and towards evening he saw his com- 
rades with the pony in the distance. As they drew 
nearer, it struck him to have some fun with them ; so 
he remained quiet behind the hillock, without betray- 
ing his presence, and saw them pass on to the place 
where they had left him. When they reached the 
spot, their astonishment and disappointment were 
intense. They called and called to him, but could 
get no answer ; and at last, after searching all around 
they came to the conclusion that he must have been 
chased away by some of the keepers, who had carried 
off the stag. It was getting dusk, so they were not 
able to verify the truth of this by examination of 
footmarks, &c., but it seemed the only solution ; and, 
as he must have been so hard pressed as to be unable 
to come to meet and turn them back, it appeared to 
them that the sooner they got off the better, and they 
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hurried back on the way they had come in rather 
a panic-stricken and apprehensive frame of mind, 
expecting to see a keeper jump on them from behind 
every knoll they passed. Donald saw them returning, 
and dragged the stag to the top of the hillock behind 
which it lay, and just as they had got by, going at a 
sharp walk, or rather trot, he raised the animaFs head, 
and, hiding his own behind it, shouted in Gaelic, and 
with a hoarse disguised voice, * Stop, lads, stop ! I've 
come as far as I can to meet you, but I may as well 
take a ride, for Fm sore wounded.' The men started, 
and turned ; but then, hearing such an address, as 
they imagined from the mouth of the stag, whose 
head they saw against the darkening sky, they thought 
it was nothing short of the devil himself, and off they 
set full tilt, abandoning their pony, and in the ex- 
tremity of panic terror. However, as Donald's joke 
seemed likely to recoil upon himself, leaving him to 
bring in the stag alone, away he went after them, and 
by superior speed and shouting having managed to 
stop them, the whole was explained, and they re- 
turned and bore off their prize, marvelling much at 
the strength that had enabled Donald to get the 
stag on his back unaided and carry it so far ; and 
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forgiving him his joke, in their relief from their 
apprehensions of keepers, and of old * Hornie ' himself. 

Upon another occasion Donald performed a feat 
which few men could have done. Two gentlemen 
went out deer-stalking, and Donald was in attendance 
upon one of them, carrying a double rifle in a water- 
proof case on his shoulder, and leading, by a round 
leather leash with a wooden cross handle at the end 
of it like that of a slip, two magnificent powerful 
deerhounds coupled together ; the rifle was loaded 
and capped, but secured by the lock-stops. 

As the party had not yet reached the ground 
they were to search for deer, they were proceeding 
somewhat carelessly along the edge of a brae, with a 
flattish moor on their right, while the hill sloped 
sharply down to the left hand, and as they came to a 
little knoll rising from the top of the brae, Donald 
went along its left side, while the remainder of the 
party passed to the right of it. Just at that moment, 
a stag that was crouching on the top of the knoll 
sprang up, and, dashing in front of Donald, galloped 
in its fright straight down the hill. The two dogs 
dashed forward at their prey, but Donald's powerful 
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arm checked them. Tucking the handle of the leash 
under his belt, where the cross-bar held it firm, he 
slipped the cover from off the rifle, and, releasing the 
stops, cocked it. By this time the stag was fully two 
hundred yards down the hill, and going straight away ; 
but, setting one foot against a large stone in front of 
him, he remained as steady as the rock itself, in spite 
of the frantic struggles of the dogs, and, taking 
aim, he .fired, and hit the stag just below the tail, 
between the haunches, the ball passing right through 
the animal and coming out at its chest, rolling it 
over like a rabbit It may have been a lucky shot ; 
Donald always said it was so ; but few would have 
attempted it, with two huge dogs struggling to break 
away. 

On my return from India, I came back with a 
portion of the regiment — I think two companies, one 
of which was mine — under the command of the junior 
major, and Donald Kennedy was with me. We were 
in one of Messrs. Green's fine sailing ships, and I had 
a capital cabin, about eight feet square, under the 
break of the poop on the port side, all to myself. As 
Donald found the heat and closeness of the quarters 
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below very unpleasant, I allowed him to sling a ham- 
mock in my cabin, I sleeping on a cot, which was 
arranged so as to form a sofa by day ; and as he was 
up and away each morning before I rose, and the 
port, or a window in board, was always open, his 
doing so was no inconvenience ; and we had too often 
slept side by side— whether in a heather bed on the 
Highland hills, on the rough planks of a bothy bed- 
stead, or for weeks together under the same te: t 
during sporting excursions in India — for me to be fas- 
tidious about the etiquette of my servant sharing my 
cabin. As his strength was well known and respected 
by the men of the regiment, with whom, as well as 
with the officers, he was a general favourite, I had no 
fear on this account ; but I cautioned him, before 
going on board, not to engage in any trials of strength 
with the crew of the ship, as, whether successful or 
worsted, they were likely to lead to quarrels and ill- 
will. He promised to attend to this, and faithfully 
kept his promise, refusing all challenges of the sort, 
keeping very quiet, and associating chiefly with the 
non-commissioned officers, with whom he messed. 

The crew soon understood this, and all left off* 
bothering him, except one man, a tall, stout, heavy 
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fellow, with ruddy cheeks and light flaxen hair, but 
said to be, as he looked, the most powerful of the crew ; 
and he had been heard to declare that it was all ver>' 
well, but that, by hook or by crook, he would get a 
trial of strength out of Donald, before the voyage was 
over. Donald informed me of this ; and I said, * Of 
course, if he lays hold of you, or attacks you in any 
way, you are at full liberty to defend yourself ; but 
take care not to provoke a struggle.' 

We all rose early on board ship, and when the 
decks were being washed I used to go into the main 
chains, with nothing on me save a pair of bathing- 
drawers, and have buckets of sea-water poured over 
me as they were drawn up alongside, thus getting a 
most delightful bath. One morning I had done this 
and returned to my cabin, and, after getting on my 
nether garments, I had opened the door of the cabin 
leading out under the break of the poop, in order to 
get more air while I finished dressing, as the weather 
was very hot. The washing of the deck was still 
going on, and the crew were sluicing water all about. 
Donald was sitting under the break of the poop on a 
chair, with his feet on a little wooden stool to keep 
them out of the wet, and reading a book. 
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I noticed the big sailor coming along with a 
bucket of water and eyeing Donald, and I was on the 
point of calling to the latter to look out, when the 
fellow, pretending to slip, sent the bucket rolling 
along the deck, and laid hold of Donald, almost as if 
falling upon him, but trying to throw him down ; and 
I heard the chair crack under the weight of- the two 
heavy men. Though taken by surprise, Donald 
struck out his foot against the nearest bulkhead, and 
saved himself from being borne down as he grappled 
with his assailant. 

For two or three seconds they were interlaced in 
a furious struggle ; but then, before any one could 
interfere, the big sailor was seen flying along the deck, 
doubled up, with his head down, as if shot out — I can 
describe it in no other way — from some tremendously 
powerful engine. The main hatch was open, and 
over the edge he went head foremost, and must have 
fractured his skull on the lower deck or in the hold, 
if Donald, who had just sent him there, had not made 
a spring and caught him by the ankle with one hand 
as he was disappearing, stopping his descent, until a 
couple of the crew laid hold of him and lifted him 
out of danger. As soon as he was somewhat re- 
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covered from the shock, for he was not hurt, he slunk 
away forward ; and I was amused to see the sidelong 
looks he and the rest of the crew cast at Donald, who 
had quietly gone back to his book, as if in wonder 
where the force they had seen and felt could come 
from. 

Upon another occasion during our voyage home 
Donald was sitting upon the sofa in my cabin reading, 
as I allowed him to do when he wished to be quiet. 
A brother officer and I, happening to pass, saw him 
thus engaged, through the window ; and the idea 
came into our heads whether it might not be possible 
for us, taking him by surprise, to secure him so that 
he could not move. The officer was a robust, active 
young man, fully as strong as myself— and I was not 
very weak in those days ; and, consulting together, 
we agreed that I should sit down beside Donald on 
the sofa, pretending to look at what he was reading, 
and should suddenly seize his arms at the elbows and 
pinion them behind his back, while, simultaneously, 
the other should catch up his feet from the ground 
and hold them in the air, and that, thus fixed, he 
would be unable to free himself. We went into the 
cabin and shut the door. I told Donald not to dis- 
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turb himself, and, sitting down on the sofa beside 
him, the above plan was carried out ; and as he 
rested there, with his elbows pinioned behind his 
back as tightly as my arms could enfold them, and 
his legs in the air firmly grasped by my confederate, 
I said, * Now, Donald, lad, I think you're done for/ 
* Done for ! * he replied, with the utmost good 
humour. * Well, perhaps I am ; but I'm not sure ; ' 
and I began to feel his arms exerting a force I 
was utterly powerless to resist. In spite of all I 
could do, without any jerk or violent struggle, my 
arms were gradually forced apart, until, getting his 
right hand free, he seized me by the collar and 
brought me down alongside of him as he sat on the 
sofa. But his legs were still in the air, and my 
comrade held on like a good one. Drawing his 
knees up and obliging the holder of his feet to follow, 
Donald suddenly dashed his legs straight out, with a 
force that sent his adversary staggering against the 
bulkhead of the cabin, and caused him to drop one 
foot, though he still held on to the other. But one 
foot on the floor was sufficient appui. Without leaving 
hold of me, Donald sprang at my comrade, and, 
with his left hand, caught him by the collar and 
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forced him down on the sofa on his other side, 
laughingly exclaiming, as he sat holding us both 
down, * Not done for yet, I think/ 

At this moment the door of the cabin opened, and 
my pay-sergeant, who had come with some report, 
and whose knock at the door had been unheard amid 
the noise of the struggle, which, however, reached 
him, put in his head. The consternation depicted in 
the poor man's face, as he saw his officers lying help- 
less in the grasp of their redoubtable antagonist, was 
one of the most amusing things I ever saw ; and 
Donald allowing us to rise, I received the sergeant's 
report, amid hearty laughter at the failure of our 
scheme. 

While upon the subject of Donald Kennedy's 
performances, I must relate a story of him which I 
heard — not from himself, for he was always very 
reticent in talking of his personal prowess, though 
ready enough to tell the facts of any adventure 
through which wit and cleverness and a ready tongue 
had carried him. After I had heard the story, how- 
ever, I questioned him pretty closely about it, and 
extracted from him, though not without difficulty, a 
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half-admission of the truth of what I had been told, 
and that he was the hero of the tale. 

As I was taking luncheon, during a day's grouse- 
shooting over a moor, in a district adjacent to that of 
Badenoch — but I shall not say in which direction — 
one of the gillies with me pointed to a steepish hill 
opposite, and said, * There was a queer thing happened 
up there some years back, and I could tell you about 
it, if your honour pleased, for it*s no a lang story/ * By 
all means,* I said, * let us hear it ' ; and so he began 
the following relation — but, in repeating it, I will not 
imitate the dialect in which he spoke : — 

* Some years ago, when Mr. had this moor, 

he brought with him a keeper from the south, called 
**John" — I don't remember his other name. John 
was a good keeper, and one of the largest and 
strongest men that ever was seen in this country. 
He was a very quiet, sensible man in every way, 
except one thing — he was very vain of his size and 
strength, and never having met any one equal to 
him in these points, he thought a great deal of him- 
self, and was very proud. There were, of course, a 
good many poachers about, but among them one was 
especially noted who used to make his round of the 
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hills and glens, and take his toll of grouse off them, 
in spite of the efforts of all the keepers in that part 
of the country, to which it was known that he did not 
belong. Sometimes he fought, sometimes he ran, 
but he was never captured ; and though for several 
seasons past he had regularly appeared about a 
particular time, it was at last considered altogether 
hopeless to attempt to take * Donald-bitn-mor,' as 
he was called, signifying * Big fair Donald/ 

* John, of course, heard many a long story of 
Donald-bcin-mor's prowess, and would reply to 
the narrators, " Hoot-toot ! yeVe all little men here ; 
let him come on my ground, and I'll soon show him 
what a man is. Til tie him hand and foot, and he'll 
find himself in gaol in no time ; and any one may tell 
him I said so." 

* It somehow happened that season that the subject 
of these threats was a fortnight or three weeks later 
in making his appearance in that part of the country 
than in former years, and John grew cock-a-hoop in 
proportion to the delay ; and now, when the matter 
was discussed, boasted that their bugbear must have 
heard of him, and that they would see no more of 
him. 

VOL. I. U 
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* Matters were in this state, when one fine afternoon, 
as John was going his customary rounds when his 
master or friends did not shoot, he was horrified — for 
he thougjit he had cleared off* all poachers — as, indeed, 
he had mdst of them — at seeing a man, with dog and 
gun, leisurely ascending a hill in front of him ' — the 
same that the gillie had pointed out to me — * and, as 
he went, firing at any bird that rose within reach, and 
picking up the game he killed. 

* John started off* in hot pursuit ; but though it was 
evident that the other saw him, the sight did not 
seem to cause much trepidation, as instead of taking 
to his heels, as John expected him to dq, he con- 
tinued quietly climbing the hill, and went out of sight 
near the top ; where John, on reaching the spot, 
panting and breathless, found him sitting on a stone 
at one side of a little flat piece of ground covered 
with short grass, but without his dog, which he had 
taken some distance round a shoulder of the hill-top 
and fastened securely to some strong heather there, 
out of sight, and almost out of hearing. " Well, my 
friend," said the stranger, composedly, " you seem in a 
desperate hurry; is it me you're wanting ? " " Wanting 
you ! " replied John, in a fury; " I want to know what 
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right you have on this ground, where Tm keeper." 
" Oh ! ril soon tell you that," answered the other, 
laughing. "By the right of a licence, a good gun, 
plenty of ammunition, and a gcod dog — all paid for — 
and health and strength to use them. That's my right, 
you see," 

* John stared at the speaker with amazement at his 
audacity ; and so he well might, for though a tall man, 
about six feet in height, and strongly built, he was not 
to be compared to the keeper, who stood over six feet 
four, and was modelled upon the lines of a Hercules. 

* After a pause, John found sufficient composure to 
say, " That right won't hold good here ; so Til just ask 
you to give me your gun and walk down to the lodge 
with me ; and you had better look sharp about it too, 
my fine fellow, for Fm not half pleased at your im- 
pertinence." " Why, man ! " was the reply, " you must 
be a fool to talk of taking away a loaded gun from a 
man who knows how to use it ; and you should never 
try that with our lads here, or you might come to 
grief; but, however, to show you that I don't fear 
you, gun or no gun — there ! " — he fired both barrels 
into the air, and laid the gun down. " Now you've 

the advantage of me, for you have a stick and I have 
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none, and I tied my dog round the corner, for he*d be 
at your throat if he saw you lay a hand on me. But, 
for all that, I won't go with you, till you show you 
are able to take me." 

* " My stick shall be no odds," cried John, as he 
hurled it from him. " And now look out for yourself, 
for ril show you no mercy for your impudence." Said 
the other, " I see it must be a fight, and as it's a warm 
day, let us strip to it ; we shall work easier and save 
dirtying our clothes." No sooner said than done, and 
in a moment they stood stripped to the waist, the 
keeper in his trousers, the lesser man in a kilt 

* To work they went with their fists, and it may be 
safely said that two bolder hearts were never opposed 
to each other in single combat upon hill-side or low- 
land plain. For the first few minutes John had it all 
his own way, his adversary was driven hither and 
thither before him ; and yet, though he had succeeded 
in planting one or two blows, he had made no serious 
advance to victory, for they had been at such a dis- 
tance that most of their force was lost, while the 
greater number were eluded by his active antagonist, 
who, on his part, had given the big man a few stinging 
rejoinders. 
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* All at once the poacher sprang back a yard or 
two, and held up his hand for a parley. " YouVe a* 
fine fellow," he said, " and this is dry work ; will you 
take a dram, and rest a while ? IVe got a flask in my 
bag." John consented, and down the two sat together, 
never doubting each other's good faith, and took some 
whisky, mixed with water from a spring that burst 
out close by them. When they had sat five minutes 
or so, the poacher said, " Must we go on ; weVe done 
enough to show weVe men, let us part in peace, and 
I won't trouble your ground again, except to pass 
over it, while you're upon it". " No," replied John, who 
fancied he detected the white feather in this proposal, 
" No, IVe my duty to do to my master, and you must 
come down with me." " Well," said the other, " if it 
must be, it must ; and we'd better get to work again, 
before we get stiff." So up they stood once more, and 
the combat began again ; but this time conducted in a 
different fashion. In his turn becoming the assailant, 
thick and heavy the poacher rained blows upon the face 
and body of the astounded John ; while all his efforts at 
retaliation were either scientifically parried or skilfully 
avoided. Two or three times he received floorers and 
fell heavily ; and at length, beaten almost to a mummy, 
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he sank on the ground nearly senseless, and had barely 
strength enough left to confess himself vanquished. 

* His late adversary, supporting him to the spring, 
bathed his head and shoulders in the cool water, 
and by these means and a liberal dose from the 
whisky flask succeeded in restoring him somewhat 
to himself. 

* As soon as he could sit up and look about him, 
as well as the bunged-up state of his optics would 
allow, he became very anxious to learn his conqueror's 
name. " I would be much obliged if you would tell 
me your name," said he, much more civilly than 
before. " I did not think there was a man of your 
size in Scotland that could have beaten me as you 
have done to-day, in a fair fight." " No, no," replied 
the poacher, who, having put on his clothes, was reload- 
ing his gun ; " that would never do ; you know you 
would be bound to report it to your master." 

* " It's very strange," said poor John, looking sorely 
puzzled ; " you can hardly be him, youVe not big 
enough ; and yet I almost believe you are Donald- 
ban-mor himself." " Donald-b4n-mor ! " cried the 
other, in mingled accents of surprise and derision ; 
** no, no, Tm Donald-b^n, to be sure, but they call me 
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* Donald-Mn-beg ' (* Little fair Donald '), He'd make 
short work of you, or three such — Lord preserve you 
from Donald-bcin-mor !" and striding off to untie 
his dog, he waved an adieu to the discomfited John, 
who went home sorry and sick and sorely buffeted in 
mind and body, but a wiser and less confident man 
than he had set out that morning.' 

Such, rendered into English from his vernacular, 
was the gillie's tale of this memorable Muellb/ I 
ought, however, to mention that one cause of Donald 
Kennedy's success in this and many another en- 
counter, where the odds were against him, consisted 
in his having passed eight or ten months in Edin- 
burgh, where he happened to make the acquaintance 
of one who had been no mean member of the prize- 
ring, and who, taking a fancy to him, gave him many 
lessons, so that he learned to hit straight from the 
shoulder, and, altogether, became a very fair profi- 
cient in the noble science. 

A true specimen of the Highland deerhound is a 
magnificent animal, and the race is endowed with all 
the best canine qualities. Speed, courage, strength, 
endurance, sagacity, and fidelity, are its charac- 
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teristics, and these attained their full development 
under the conditions described in foregoing pages, 
when the greater part of the hill-ground was open to 
the hunters of each district, and the herds of deer 
were more equally and more widely, though at the 
same time more sparsely, distributed over the whole 
country. 

Now, when the deer are gathered in greater num- 
bers into the numerous forests, the occupation of the 
deerhound is at an end. In most forests he is voted 
a nuisance, as tending, if employed, to drive the deer 
and scatter them beyond their assigned limits ; and 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to meet with a really 
first-class specimen of this once celebrated race of dog. 

I think, therefore, that some description of these 
grand animals, and an account of some of their per- 
formances that have come under my own eye, or of 
which I have heard, may not prove uninteresting. 

Their form is that of a large, powerful, rough- 
haired greyhound, but with a proportionately larger 
skull, evincing greater brain-power, and a fuller de- 
velopment of the maxillary muscles, giving greater 
force in gripping, tearing, and rending, than are to 
be found in ordinary greyhounds. 
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The following lines, a translation from the Gaelic, 
notice some of the prominent points of their ap- 
pearance : — 

An eye of sloe, 

An ear not low, 

A horse's breast. 

And deep in chest, 

And broad in loin, 

And strong in groin. 

With nape set far behind the head — 

Such were the dogs that Fingal bred. 

Many of the Gaelic poems contain allusions to the 
famous dogs of ancient days, belonging to no less 
famous masters ; and in the collection of these, under 
the title of * Ossian's Poems,' we read how — 

A thousand dogs flew over the heath ; 
A deer was felled by every dog ; 
Three fell by Bran alone, 
And he turned the three towards Fin, 
To cause great gladness to the king. 

And in another poem, where Oscar is found by his 
friends mortally wounded by the treacherous Cairber, 
whom, however, he in return had killed — 

Bran was howling at his side, 
And gloomy Luath was sad ; 
He had often led them both 
To chase the desert deer. 

The colour of these fine dogs varies from a deep 
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grey, almost black, to a light silvery grey. In some 
there is an admixture of red, giving a sort of grizzled 
dun hue to the hair ; and one very fine breed, belong- 
ing to the late Lord Colonsay, better known to the 
sporting world as Mr. McNeil, had many white, or 
yellowish-white, among its members. These were 
probably descendants of the White Alans of the 
middle ages, so deservedly esteemed by the mon- 
archs and nobles of those days, which appear to 
have been the more southern variety of the deer- 
hound. 

Where very distinct brindled marks appear, they 
are evidence of some impurity in the descent The 
head ought to be darker than the rest of the animal, 
and there should be no pure White upon the grey 
breed, except sometimes a small patch on the tip 
of the under-lip, a streak on the breast (* white- 
breasted ' was an epithet of Fingal's famous Bran), a 
speck or two, perhaps, on the feet and the tip of the 
tail 

In the very highest-bred dogs the head is quite 
smooth, except a sort of moustache or fringe about 
the mouth ; and in every case a small black ear, as 
smooth and soft as velvet, set high upon the head, 
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and, when the dog is not excited, lying backwards 
close to it, is a strong sign of purity of race. 

The coat varies in length and texture, but it ought 
to be, and in all the best breeds is, of a harsh and 
wiry nature, standing out when wet, and causing a 
dog that has been in the water to look half as big 
again as he really is ; while the long woolly- coated 
animals, whose hair when wet clings closely around 
them, appear exactly the reverse. 

As a well-shaped big horse is better than a little 
one, though equally well shaped, so, ceteris paribus^ 
a big dog is better than a little one ; but height alone 
does not constitute bigness, as many who have not 
studied the subject imagine. About thirty inches at 
the shoulder may be taken as the average height for 
a deerhound dog ; thirty-one inches is a tall dog, 
thirty-two a very tall one, twenty-nine a low dog ; 
and yet one of the best I ever saw or heard of was 
only twenty-nine inches in height, but then he 
measured thirty-two round the chest, and all his 
other measurements were in proportion to that girth. 
I remember on one occasion when the late Sir St. 
George Gore's deerhounds, of which he had a great 
number, selected or bred with great care, were passing 
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through Inverness on their way to an extensive 
ground in the west — I forget the name — rented by him, 
where he ran deer, I went to see them, and having 
that dog with me I left a boy to hold him outside, 
while I went in with the keeper in charge of Sir 
St. George's dogs. After we had looked over them, 
measured a few, and admired them — for some of them 
were very fine creatures — we returned outside, when 
my dog, in joy at seeing me again, and being released, 
began frisking around me. * That's a nice little dog 
you have there,' said the keeper ; * he'd do for hare, or 
roe, but he's too small for deer.' * Not so small, per- 
haps, as you think,' replied I ; * will you measure him } ' 
The keeper did so ; and, beginning with his girth, was 
so taken with surprise that he went on to measure 
round the head, the length of neck, the breadth across 
the loin, the length from the last rib to the hip-bone, 
and the girth of the fore-arm, and the upper thigh of 
the hind-leg ; finally, pulling the tail between the 
hind-legs, he found its tip overlap the hip-bone by 
more than an inch. I forget the exact measurements, 
it is so long ago, and I made no note of them, but it 
was plain he knew what he was about, and when he 
had finished, he said, * Well ! that's the most deceiving 
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dog I ever met with. I doubt if I have a dog in the 
kennel, an inch or more taller, that would come up to 
his measure.* I then told him one or two of the 
dog's performances, which he was ready enough to 
believe then, but would not have credited before he 
measured him. Poor old Bran ! how well I re- 
member him, as he looked up with his full sleepy 
dark eye, and what St. John calls, * a half leer, half 
snake-like expression in it,' but which could beam 
with affection, or flash with fury, as it might rest upon 
his master and friend, or upon an enemy. A small 
round spot of white on the tip of his chin, his nose 
black, and the hair on the sides of his mouth deepen- 
ing to the same hue ; his head smooth, and on the top 
of a deep rich brown, exactly the colour of a barren 
hind in good condition, with tiny, soft, smooth coal- 
black ears set high upon it, and lying flat backwards, 
so that their tips had they been longer would have 
met behind ; while around it, like a ruff, stood out 
the long, harsh, wiry hair, of a grizzled dun colour, that 
covered his neck, back, sides, shoulders, and hind- 
quarters, and displayed the fine arch of his neck, 
caused by the ' nape set far behind the head ; ' and 
his strong, sinewy, smooth-haired legs and feet, the 
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latter with high, well-developed knuckles, and a wee 
white tip to his tail — he formed a picture that the eye 
of a connoisseur in dogs would look at with pride and 
pleasure. Another Bran, that I shall call Black Bran, 
of the same breed — in fact a nephew of the old dog — 
surpassed his uncle in size and power, and was equally 
well made. Of a deep grizzled grey colour, nearly 
black, he stood thirty-one inches high, and measured 
thirty-four round the chest, and he was, without ex- 
ception, the fastest and most powerful deerhound I 
have ever beheld. 

Far different was an animal, the property of some 
one in Badenoch, until he was palmed off for a large 
price upon some innocent tourist as a grand speci- 
men of the Highland deerhound. We used to call 
him * the chestnut colt' He was bright chestnut in 
colour, with white feet, and stood thirty-four inches 
in height, and with his long, shaggy, woolly coat, at 
a distance he looked a formidable customer ; but a 
closer view soon dispelled the illusion. Scarce above 
twenty-seven inches in girth, with doubled-up, crippled 
action, instead of the long swinging trot of the true 
dog, he was the rankest impostor I ever saw ; while 
his long legs hardly enabled him to escape from any 
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other dog that made a dash at him, which his want 
of pluck prevented his facing. About that time the 
number of worthless animals of the sort was very 
great : ^t furore that set in among such visitors to the 
Highlands as had money to throw away for possess- 
ing a deerhound created a demand, which of course 
must be met with a supply, and an enormous quantity 
of the brutes were bred to meet it : the ignorance of 
the purchasers on the subject inducing them to give 
large sums for anything with a sharp muzzle and a 
tucked-up belly, provided it were tall enough and its 
coat sufficiently long and shaggy, though it might be 
destitute of every point and quality requisite for a 
good deerhound. 

Indeed, some who ought to have known better 
were taken in, and much discredit was thrown upon 
the race to which they pretended to belong by the 
utter failure of such worthless brutes when tried, and 
the consequent disappointment to their owners. 

There were several different breeds, or strains of 
blood, among the true race of these dogs. The best, 
in my opinion, was one that had belonged in times 
gone by to the famous family of the MacDonells of 
Keppoch, and, after the decadence of that family, had 
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been preserved by some of the more wealthy tacksmen 
and farmers in Badenoch and Lochaber. The well- 
known MacDonell of Glengarry, who lived during 
the close of the last and the first half of the present 
century, had a very fine breed, probably the same ; 
but he spoilt it by crossing with the bloodhound, and 
thereby reducing speed, activity, and power of attack 
for the fancied acquisition of superior scent and 
greater ferocity. I have already noticed the McNeils* 
white breed, and it, perhaps, was equal to any ; and 
there were several good strains of the true blood in 
Kintail, and other parts of the more northern districts 
of Ross and Sutherland. Indeed, the Sutherland dogs 
had a great reputation in the most ancient times, and 
in Gaelic poetry is to be found an account of the 
combat between Fingal's famous Bran, and a dog 
named Borb (pronounced * Porrup '), signifying * fierce ' 
(Bran means * a rushing mountain torrent ') the pro- 
perty of a Sutherland chieftain, in which, though 
Bran vanquished Borb, and killed him, he himself 
died the next day of the wounds received in the 
encounter. 

The two most essential qualities of a good deer- 
hound are courage and speed ; either alone, without 
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the other, is comparatively valueless. Of the former 
I shall hereafter give some instances ; but the latter 
IS essential to enable a dog to overtake and close with 
the quarry before it is blown. A stag, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, never turns to bay until he is 
blown. I have never heard, but in one instance, of a 
wild stag fighting the dogs as soon as they approached 
him, without deigning to run from them, or the men 
with them ; and it is possible that, from some cause 
or another, he may have been unable to run. 

A dog with a fine turn of speed, therefore, can run 
up to his prey, spring at it, and pull it down while 
running ; whereas a slow towling brute will gallop 
after a stag, without ever reaching him until he is 
blown and turns to bay, when it is not so easy for the 
dog to get in upon him. Again, a swift dog does 
his work within the corrie, or portion of it if the 
corrie be large, in which he may be slipped, and, 
under fair conditions, never lets the deer get over the 
crest of the hill ; but a slow dog may be unable to 
prevent this, and, in any case, will make a far longer 
chase, alarming any other deer in the vicinity, and, in 
all probability, failing after all. 

To explain this, I should notice that a good fast 
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deerhound can go up a steep hill three or four yards 
for the deer's one ; that it is the nature of the deer, 
when chased from below, to ascend the hill, but as 
soon as the dogs come up, to turn sharp down hill 
again, slanting along it if possible, but if that cannot 
be, straight down to a burn and along its course ; and 
down hill the deer is more on an equality with the 
dogs as to pace, and can hold its own better. 

From this it is evident that, if care be taken that 
the deer is not too high in the corrie — that is, too near 
the crest of the hill — when the dog is slipped below, 
a fast dog must bring it back down the hill again. 
And here I may also notice another curious fact — the 
old stags, from their greater weight, cannot go up hill so 
well — and, indeed, are not so fast over any ground — as 
the hinds ; and, whether from having discovered this, 
or from whatever reason, good dogs will always run 
at horn in preference. I have seen dogs pass several 
hinds that had started lower on the hill than the stag, 
and run through them, without paying more attention 
to them than if they were cattle or sheep, to reach 
him ; and, for this reason, it is advisable when slipping 
from below, to let off the fastest dog first (two, as a 
rule, ought to be used for a stag), and to keep the 
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other until the stag has been turned, when he may be 
sent off to meet his comrade and join in the chase ; 
this plan also prevents the dogs taking different deer, 
if there are more than one. 

A word as to the description of ground best 
suited for running deer. In rocky craggy places, of 
course, a dog cannot run, and over the stony barren 
tops of high hills is nearly useless, deer having 
such an advantage with their hard hoofs over a 
dog's softer feet. Over long, hard, grassy slopes 
deer can hold their own pretty well against the best 
dog, slanting down the hill; but in softer rounded 
hills a dog has the pull ; while on a flat, especially 
if it be soft and mossy, deer have no chance. 

In every district of the Highlands there are parts 
adapted for running deer with dogs, more or less 
extensive according to the nature of the country. In 
Ross and Sutherland are large tracks of ground 
where dogs can work well ; about the Rannoch dis- 
trict, in Perthshire, there is much favourable ground ; 
but the best in all the Highlands are the rounded 
mountains of the Monadhliadh range, stretching from 
near Moy on the north-east, to Corryarrick on the 
south-west, and bounded on one side by Strathspey 
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and Badenoch, on the other by Stratherrick and Lochs 
Ness and Oich, and through which flow the head waters 
of the Findhorn and Dulnain rivers, and of many tribu- 
taries of the Spey ; as also on the other slope, those of 
smaller streams, falling into the lochs on the west. 

With respect to the actual rate of speed of a good 
deerhound, I tested it by the following experiment : 
I happened at that time to have in my possession 
several very good English greyhounds. I cannot say 
they were cup dogs, for I never ran them at any 
public coursing meeting ; but they were above the 
average of ordinary greyhounds ; they came from 
several of the best kennels in England, and I believe 
if I had so tried them they would have run well up. 
I put one of them and one of my deerhounds in the 
slips, and choosing a very large flat pasture where I 
knew a hare could be found, and where she could be 
seen for a long way off", I desired that the dogs should 
not be slipped until she had got a long distance, three 
hundred yards or more from them, in order to give 
them as long a straight run up as possible. I tried 
this several times with various dogs, the result being 
that the speed of each description of dog was very 
nearly equal, the deerhounds perhaps having a little 
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the best of it in the straight run up ; of course as soon 
as they reached the hare, and it came to wrenching 
and turning, the greyhounds had it all their own way. 
This was over flat grass-land, and was, I think, a fair 
test of the actual speed of the dogs ; over a rough 
heather hill the deerhounds would beat the English 
greyhounds out of sight. 

I have given these dogs credit for sagacity, and 
some examples will illustrate my meaning ; but that 
quality cannot be expected from those individuals of 
the race that are penned up in a kennel from their 
early youth and only let out for exercise, or when 
led to the hill, follow in a leash all day, perhaps 
to be slipped at a wounded deer. No ; the dog in 
which sagacity becomes developed is the one that 
accompanies his master in all his excursions* and all 
his sports, and, when not thus occupied, is suffered to 
range at will around the farm-steading or cottage 
where that master may live. Such was the existence 
of these dogs in former times, and among the Highland 
poachers of whom I have spoken in preceding pages. 

I have known one or two of them excellent re- 
trievers that would bring ducks or other wild fowl 
out of the water, which they take to readily, and 
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would retrieve hares and other land-game equally 
well. When duly exercised, their powers of scent are 
very considerable. I had one, a most arrant poacher ; 
he never passed a tussock of grass in which a hare 
was sitting, within any reasonable distance, without 
winding her ; and, creeping up to it, by a sudden spring 
he generally succeeded in seizing her before she had 
time to start off, when he would bring her to me, 
wagging his tail, and looking as proud and pleased 
as if he had performed a most meritorious action. 

In stalking deer, the manner in which these dogs 
would crouch and crawl when it was necessary to 
cross any bare spot where the deer might notice the 
approach of their enemies was perfectly marvellous. 
Dogs kept in a kennel are very apt to spring fran- 
tically about, strain at the leash, and howl and yell 
when they see deer; but these well-educated dogs, 
though trembling with excitement, knew better than 
to act in that way : not a whimper would be heard, 
there was no straining at the leash — and, indeed, some 
were never held, but would crouch at their master's 
side until given the word to go. Donald Kennedy, 
who was my old Bran's veritable master — that is, the 
person who had reared and entered him — whom he 
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most fondly loved and willingly obeyed, used to take 
him out grouse-shooting, and he would follow quietly 
at heel, while the setters ranged in front, never rushing 
in when birds fell, or pursuing any hare that might 
start ; and yet he had never been broke to this con- 
duct ; but his good sense — I can call it by no other 
name — told him that it was no business of his, and 
would be wrong ; and if they passed within sight of 
deer, as they often did, beyond cocking his ears and 
looking at them, not a sign did he give of being 
aware of their presence ; nor did he ever try to run at 
them, unless told to do so. 

Many of these dogs discover that instead of 
springing at the throat of a deer, as a young dog 
should do, it is easier to seize the fore-leg just below 
the elbow, and more likely to throw the deer over ; 
while others learn to hamstring the deer by fixing 
just above the hock of the hind-leg — though this is 
not such good form, as they may be kicked back in 
trying it — and, besides, a high-couraged dog always 
attacks to the front ; but these various tactics evince 
that reasoning powers have a share in the performance 
of their work, as well as courage and brute force. 
As for their fidelity, the examples of that good 
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quality among them are numerous. The affecting 
story of the death of Gelert, the dog of Llewellyn, 
Prince of Wales, is well known ; and how, after kill- 
ing the wolf that would have devoured his master's 
infant son, he was slain by that master, under the 
mistaken idea that it was he that had assailed the 
child. 

Another ballad of the North of England, the 
* Death of Keeldar,' turns upon a similar point : how 
the master having accidentally slain his hound, 
*Keeldar,' by a misdirected arrow, was afterwards 
surprised by his enemies, and met a fate from which 
the faithful watchfulness of his good dog would have 
saved him. 

The present more peaceful times have done away 
with danger from wild beasts or deadly foes ; but 
many a Highland poacher has been preserved from 
capture by the guardianship of his dogs as he slept 
on the hill-side. I recollect one remarkable instance 
of a dog's care of his master that happened to myself 
I was walking along a road in the Highlands, accom- 
panied only by a favourite deerhound, and before I 
reached my destination dusk came on, and, as night 
approached, it grew darker and darker. There had 
been a market that day in the village to which I was 
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going, and towards evening I met a good many 
people returning from it — some singly, others in 
groups of two or three, or more. They were all 
peaceable folk enough ; I knew many of them, and 
we passed with a cheery 'good night;* but that 
nothing was to be apprehended from them was a fact 
beyond the dog's comprehension. As long as it was 
daylight he took no notice of them, and amused him- 
self on either side of the road as we went along ; but 
as soon as it became so dark as to render it impossible 
to see any one approaching until quite close, he came 
to my side, and when he heard footsteps gradually 
coming nearer, he advanced twenty or thirty yards 
in front of me, slackening his pace as we met the 
opposite party, and passing whoever it might be at 
my side ; then again slackening his pace he remained 
behind me about the same distance until the receding 
footsteps were almost out of hearing, when he again 
came to my side. He did this with every man or 
party of men we met ; but I noticed if the oncomer 
were a woman or a child that he did not consider it 
worth while to linger behind me after they had 
passed. He did not growl, or give any sign of 
hostility, but evidently constituted himself my guard, 
ready for anything that might happen. 
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I have omitted to mention that the females of 
this race of dogs are usually much smaller than the 
males ; but, swift and active, they are excellent for 
coursing hare over the rough hills, or will pull down 
roe, when these can be found sufficiently far from the 
coverts they generally frequent ; although their want 
of strength and weight render them unable to cope 
with the larger and more powerful red-deer, especi- 
ally with stags. Occasionally, however, a bitch is 
found of such size and strength as to equal a medium- 
sized dog, and in that case they are often remarkable 
for speed and high courage. But it is a curious fact 
that such fine bitches do not often produce fine 
progeny. It would seem as if the acquisition of the 
male attributes of size and strength were attended by 
some diminution of the maternal powers that belong 
to the female ; and, however that may be, it is certain 
that finer pups may be expected from her smaller 
sister than from one of these magnificent dog-like 
bitches. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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